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IN THE NEWS: In 1957, 110 foundations had $10 million or more in assets. 
tem d ted $248 million (excl. special FF general grant to colleges): education 
47%, Fealth 14%, research 13%, welfare 9%, international affairs 8%, humanities 
4%, religion 3%, government 2%. Physical science research funds went up, social 
science, n. *.* * Ford F. grants: $2.5 million to National Bureau of Economic 
Research; $850M to MIT’s Center for Int'l. Studies for closer relations between 
natural and social sciences; $750M to Rutgers U. for a N. J. urban research and 
extension center; $345M to In?’l. Inst. for Social History (Amsterdam) to catalogue 
& publish socialist & communist documents. Also: $20M to Eagleton F. & Citizen- 
ship Clearing House to place 24 pol. sci. instructors in 1960 party conventions; 
$20M to Kenyon, Union, Colgate Coileges for public affairs research. * * * 
Applications for Rockefeller F.’s Legal & Political Philosophy program (grants 
for postdoctoral research) must be filed by December 15. * * * RF grants: 
$285M to Harvard’s Grad. School of Public Admin., for study of research admin- 
istration & financing, application of science to public policy formation; $190.5M to 
Inst. for Research in Social Science (U. of N. ©.) to study changes in Southern 
Negro’s position related to urbanization & industrialization; $196M to Geneva 
Graduate Inst. of International Studies; $75M to U. of Penna. for Argentine studies 
under A. Whitaker. * * Other Rockefeller study grants: $14.5M to Stanford’s 
Center for Advanced Studies in Behavioral Sciences for Indonesian philosopher 
S. T. Alisjahbana, implications of recent social science research for philosophy; 
$25M to Woodrow Wilson F., effects of executive-legislative relations on conduct 
of U. S. foreign policy; $7M to NORC, relations between mental health & pre- 
judice; $7M to M. S. McDougal (Yale), legal problems of outer space; $7M to 
C. Braybrooke (Yale), use of value standards in social choice of policies; $6.8M 
to M. Meyers (U. of Chi.), character & role of party politics; $5.3M to H. J. 
Storing, (U. of Chi.), theoretical bases for public admin. study; $4.7M to O. 
Kirchheimer (New School}, political justice in totalitarian and democratic coun- 
tries; $6.3M to H. Marcuse (Brandeis), cultural changes in industrial society & 
political trends; $10M to C. H. Heimsath (Amer. U., D.C.), social reform & 
nationalism in India; $2.8M to G. Freund, role of interest groups & parties in 
West German foreign policy; $4M to R. N. Swift, theoretical conflict between 
“realism” & “idealism” in world politics; $4.6M to M. Q. Sibley (U. of Minn.), 
conscience in po pr & jaw; $3.7M to D. Spitz (Ohio State), to complete 
The Pathos of Political Man, a philosophic inquiry into man’s political environment. 
7% ie F.: $150M to new Canadian-Amer. Committee of the Na?’l. Plan- 
ning Assoc. economic studies of Canadian-American tensions. * * * Falk. F.: 
$77M to Yale for political science graduate fellowships. 

SSRC.: The Comparative Politics Committee conferred at Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., 
June 8-11. Papers & discussions from some 30 participants concerned political 
modernization. * * * SSRC grants; $190M to advance research on Latin America; 
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The Intelligence Function: 


Built-in Errors 


| 5 4 
The function of intelligence deserves more comparative study i it bo. 


received. The component factors affecting an intelligence system are noted: 
culture, class, interest, personality, crisis. Attention is directed to two im- 
portant sources of distorted intelligence, with special reference given to 
the foreign environment of a nation-state or of other large-scale organiza- 
tions. Intelligence tends to over-report a few spots and to under-report 
the others, a result of power and respect rivalries. Intelligence also tends 
to exhibit errors prepared by the successes obtained during inter-crisis 
periods, and by the desire to avoid minority positions. A number of pro- 
posals are made for redressing the balance. 


General Theory of Decision Functions 


[his is the first of a possible series of 
communications dealing with one of the 
seven decision functions which my col- 
leagues and I have found convenient to 
discriminate for purposes of comparative 
research in law and government. The 
seven functions have been assigned the 
following labels: intelligence, recommen- 
dation, prescription, invocation, applica- 
tion, appraisal, termination.’ 


Within the context of any decision 
process these functions can be identified, 
and any structural organs isolated which 
specialize upon them. Considering the 
Federal government as a whole, for ex- 
ample, the Constitution makes very little 
mention of intelligence activities, the 
most important prescription being the 
report upon the State of the Union for 
which the President is responsible. How- 
ever, when the Federal government was 
first organized special organs began to 
appear whose principal task was obtain- 
ing information. We see at once that the 
private press had the most important role 
to play in keeping us informed about 
Europe and intercity affairs, and about 
“back country” developments through 
the new nation. 


Great leaps in the intelligence activity 
of the Federal government have been 
connected with war. Curves of growth 


at State, municipal and local levels have 
followed a course more directly related 
to population expansion. Other jumps 
are connected with science and tech- 
nology, notably the “communications 
revolution” affecting radio, film and TV. 


The intelligence function undergoes 
intra-structural as well as inter-struc- 
tural change. Compared with the Con- 
gress or the Court what has been the con- 
tribution of the Executive branch of our 
government to the nation’s flow of intel- 
ligence? During the early years of the 
Union the Congress was more important 
as an intelligence source for the public 
than it has been in recent times. How- 
ever, the research has not been done that 
would provide flow charts showing the 
exchange of fact-form statements be- 
tween officials (individually, collectively) 
and the rest of the population. 


Besides asking about the relative con- 
tribution of any unit to the official or 
unofficial flow of intelligence, we inquire 
about the relative importance of intelli- 
gence among all seven functions per- 
formed by the unit. (In all probability 
every structure performs all functions in 
some degree.) This is an exceedingly 
difficult assignment. Simply consider, for 
instance, how many informal changes in 
the intelligence and all other functions 
occur without visible formal change. 


1H. D. Lasswell. The Decision Process. College Park, Maryland: Bureau of Government Research, 


University of Maryland, 1956. 
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Intelligence Factors and Sources of Error 


Our purpose is not to examine the 
whole organizational structure and trans- 
formation of intelligence functions, but 
rather to raise the problem of built-in 
error. Everyone who concerns himself 
with intelligence agencies is at once made 
aware of the besetting scandal of these 
organizations: they are often wrong; 
when they are not wrong, they are often 
disregarded. 


We might usefully consider the record 
of Wilhelm II’s Germany or of Hitler’s 
Germany from this point of view. Or 
we could review the other great losers of 
history—military, diplomatic—and com- 
pile a formidable record of erroneous or 
disregarded intelligence. And this would 
be a very valuable body of studies. 


A parallel study of the winners of 
history—military, diplomatic—would be 
equally instructive. It is well known that 
winners seldom stop to conduct scientific 
investigations into why they won. I am 
betraying no secret when I say that in- 
telligence reports and estimates would 
come through autopsies of that kind with 
grim discoveries. We won the last war; 
but it was no thanks to most of the in- 
telligence estimates of Japan prior to 
Pearl Harbor or even to prevailing esti- 
mates of the Maginot Line or of Russian 
capability to resist the Germans. 


We may begin with a checklist of 
factors affecting intelligence. These fac- 
tors are simultaneously the sources of 
intelligence error. Some civilizations are 
relatively closed to outsiders, as is the 
Japanese, or comparatively open, as is the 
American. Social classes vary in mutual 
visibility. In general, members of cor- 
responding social classes are able to iden- 
tify with one another more readily than 
persons of contrasting background. How- 
ever, ruling groups are accustomed to 
draw lines between social congeniality 
and state secrets. But in many cases an 
upper class figure has been an easy object 
of surveillance by servants and other 
social inferiors whom he has disregarded. 
Class differences have often warped the 
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judgment of American middle class rep- 
resentatives abroad who have tried to 
penetrate the world of nobility and the 
monarchy, at one extreme, or of a newly 
arisen “bandit” at the other. 


An enumeration of specific interests 
that distort intelligence would result in 
an enormously long list (an “interest” is 
a factor that is smaller than a social class 
or cuts athwart classes). Soldiers and 
diplomats typically diverge from one an- 
other owing in part to the modes of per- 
ception to which they are trained. The 
politician who is accustomed to the bar- 
gaining arrangements of popular govern- 
ment—the absence of orderly hierarchy 
—is a chronic source of the under- 
estimates made by traditionally limited or 
totalitarian regimes. 


Besides power interests it is possible to 
identify economic interests whose pursuit 
modifies — and distorts — intelligence 
judgment. In modern diplomatic history 
a classical case was the landed estate 
holder’s inability to gauge the military 
significance of the rise of industry, to- 
gether with his chronic overestimation of 
“bodies.” The exaggerated regard in 
which. Tsarist Russia was held is in point 
here. The reverse situation occurs when 
industrialists and bankers report upon the 
military and political capabilities of non- 
industrialized peoples. They almost in- 
variably underestimate. 


Respect for a nation may result in 
remarkable misjudgment of its factual 
status. The radiance of empire or of an 
ancient civilization lingers on. The image 
of China when compared with Japan 
previous to the first modern Sino- 
Japanese war is a stock example. Un- 
doubtedly the long agony of the ancient 
Roman Empire—East and West—owed 
much to autoindoctrination by the “bar- 
barians.” 

An exhaustive consideration of inter- 
ests would look at the distorting effect 
of religion and morals, of fixed assump- 
tions about the workings of society and 
politics, of sentimental attachment to 
individuals and groups; and—to name a 
more variable factor—the role of out- 
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right pathology of perception. 


Not only interests but personality fea- 
tures influence perception of reality. 
Personalities differ in dominant value—in 
this, individuals may deviate from the 
norms of culture, class or interest group- 
ings. Personalities also differ from one 
another in dominant mechanism, as when 
rigid rather than flexible means are relied 
upon to keep the unconscious system in 
order. We know of the role often 
played by individuals who defy reality, 
who refuse to admit defeat and strive 
with fanatic zeal to bend the future to 
their purposes. Many illustrious repu- 
tations in the world of action come into 
being when a stubborn leader starkly re- 
fuses to acknowledge the overwhelming 
odds against his cause. A cool intelligence 
calculator may very well go wrong by 
underestimating the force of self-fulfill- 
ing prophecies. 


The categories referred to in the fore- 
going paragraphs—culture, class, interest, 
personality—can be reclassified according 
to level of crisis. Cultures that are rela- 
tively open to strangers during inter- 
crisis periods may go to the opposite 
extreme in the shadow of foreign or civil 
war. Social classes whose members think 
they are in jeopardy behave differently 
than they do in times of complacency. 
Similarly an interest group is far less open 
when the risks are high than when they 
are low. 


Three Propositions and Related Therapy 


After this preliminary characterization 
of the intelligence function I turn to the 
principles dealing with built-in error. 
They might be numerous. I shall state 
only three propositions on the tendency 
of intelligence systems to distort the im- 
mediate environment and miscalculate 
future developments. 


The first proposition is that at any 
given cross-section in the flow of events 
intelligence concerning a nation’s foreign 
environment tends to go astray by the 
over-reporting of a few nations and the 
under-reporting of others. This generali- 
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zation could be modified to apply to all 
large scale organizations, unofficial as well 
as official, What is involved can be most 
elaborately documented from diplomatic 
and military history, and by the inspec- 
tion of contemporary affairs. 


The distortion referred to can be pre- 
dicted, at least in part, as a result of the 
power rivalry of individuals and organ- 
izations within the decision process of 
each nation state. The study of power 
balancing in the international arena 
shows that the political elite of every 
nation state focuses its attention toward 
a few states in the environment; namely, 
toward those considered as dominant 
threats and as principal allies. Ambitious 
individuals and organizations can be ex- 
pected to adapt themselves to this situa- 
tion, and to bring about an exaggerated 
bestowal of attention upon the states in 
question. To possess intelligence concern- 
ing the greatest enemy is to be especially 
valuable to top decision makers, and 
therefore to improve one’s power position. 
This applies not only to individual dip- 
lomats, attaches or correspondents; it is 
also true of rival diplomatic, military, 
economic and other structures—and un- 
official organizations, such as press asso- 
ciations, newspapers, magazines and 
radio-TV networks. 


The power struggle among individuals 
and organizations leads to results that are 
accentuated by respect factors. Prestige 
follows power; and helps in the process 
by which the political elite become ac- 
customed to distorted versions of reality. 
One source of distortion is the respect 
given to the “important”—in former 
days in Berlin to specialists upon Russia 
and France; in Paris, upon Britain and 
Berlin. It was “the thing” to read and 
talk incessantly about London, Paris, 
Berlin and St. Petersburg. Officials (and 
their wives) schemed to get to major 
capitals; and felt banished if they were 
in a secondary or tertiary post. The 
hyperfocus upon the dominant spots was 
crystallized and confirmed by the selec- 
tion of news, articles and editorials in 
the daily and periodical press, by books 
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published, and by courses given in uni- 
versities, colleges and schools. 


I suggest that the underestimation of 
the United States by the top decision 
makers of Europe in the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries is to be ex- 
plained by the systematic distortion of 
the intelligence process in Europe. I pro- 
pose further that the “world position of 
the United States is misperceived by 
Americans because we underestimate 
South America, Africa, Southern and 
Eastern Asia. Much of the attention 
given to the Soviet world is obsessional 
and unrealistic, and creates a false image 
of the national self in the world arena. 


How can such colossal distortions be 
counteracted? A workable formula for 
thinking about human conduct is this: 
if you want X to do Y, make it more 
worth his while than not doing it. More 
pedantically expressed: lead X to expect 
to be better off in terms of all of his 
values than he would otherwise be. Thus 
the maximization postulate directs atten- 
tion to many places throughout the 
intelligence process where with relatively 
little deliberate determination small inno- 
vations can be made which set factors in 
motion to counterbalance the prevailing 
distortion. 


For instance, a stream of communica- 
tion can be augmented in which factors 
affecting distortion can be brought to the 
level of conscious attention. This can be 
accomplished in training courses, profes- 
sional publications and a number of 
other channels. Recognition can be given 
to researches and problem solutions in 
which neglected areas are given full at- 
tention. The program may involve the 
conduct of conferences, projects and 
related activities that arouse many pres- 
tige-conferring responses. War and dip- 
lomatic games can be adapted to an array 
of contingencies anywhere over the whole 
surface of the globe. 

I turn briefly to another proposition 
about distorted intelligence. I am re- 
ferring to the errors prepared by success. 
One of the many tasks of intelligence 
activities is to estimate the future. Dur- 
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ing inter-crisis periods the correct esti- 
mates are non-crisis predictions; and 
anyone, or any agency that “sticks its 
neck out” is likely to be wrong. “Sound” 
judgments are cautious; they do not in- 
volve risks. Are intelligence specialists 
prepared by a steady run of conservative 
successes to “make the big error” when 
crisis approaches, and to underestimate 
the immediacy of the threat? 


So far as some intelligence estimates 
are concerned it is entirely practicable to 
engage in exercises that keep everybody 
alert and realistic. This can be done in 
connection with aircraft detection. The 
same technique cannot be used when the 
problem is nothing less than the total 
political outcome of the current situa- 
tion. The data are so much more com- 
plex that simulation is very difficult to 
arrange realistically. 


Can workable methods be invented to 
sustain the realism of estimates made 
through the years of peace? The most 
promising line probably is this: Add 
insight exercises to forecasting. That is, 
consider in detail the explanation of why 
X made a close or an erroneous prediction 
of what was supposed to have happened. 
In this way the forecaster can grow in 
insight; and those who must learn his 
strength and weaknesses are given better 
understanding of his modes of inference. 


I shall deal briefly with a third propo- 
sition that explains some of the built-in 
errors of intelligence services. The desire 
to avoid minority positions is more char- 
acteristic of intelligence operations than 
the opposite, the desire to reject majority 
views. This is one of the most frequently 
made points in the discussion of factors 
affecting intelligence. But it tends to be 
phrased with autocratic or totalitarian 
elites in mind, which de-emphasizes the 
degree to which the same factor operates 
anywhere. Opinions tend to become be- 
liefs; and beliefs exercise subtle censorship 
over the individual’s processes of percep- 
tion, and over the permissible range of 
comment in group discussion. A frame of 
reference comes into being that defines 
both the accepted opinions and the per- 
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missible scope of opposition. To go be- 
yond the tacit limits is to become a 
“crackpot” or a “bore”; and this is not 
usually good for the career. The denial 
of respect and of comradely affection are 
immediate informal sanctions of a nega- 
tive character whose effect upon most 
people is to keep them “‘in line.” As 
views crystallize at the top it becomes 
increasingly bad form to break out of 
the field; in fact, it is positively “lower 
class.” 

What means are known to political 
scientists by which the distorting effect 
of conformism can be nullified or held in 
check? I have already stressed the ad- 
vantages that can follow from sound 
theory, and from repeated invocations of 
theory in training sessions and later. An- 
other possibility has long existed in the 
political practice of Western Europe, 


namely, the Devil’s Advocate. This is a 
recognized role, and the role player is dis- 
embarrassed in advance of adverse conse- 
quences of giving voice to unwelcome 
statements. But there is usually a ten- 
dency to postpone, or short-cut the time 
assigned to the Devil’s Advocate. “Brain- 
storming,” which adapts Freud’s free 
association techniques, also has some use 
in melting intellectual barriers. 


The extraction of these three propo- 
sitions about built-in error invites a 
thoroughgoing search for the many 
propositions that lie buried in the dys- 
functioning of the intelligence-producing 
factors. 


Harold D. Lasswell 


Yale University 


Testing Deutsch’s Indices of Communit 
5 y 


Deutsch’s indices of international community are put to empirical use 
on six pairs of countries and prove too crude. But the methodological diffi- 
culties provoke further research and theory along the same lines. 


Karl Deutsch, e¢ al., Political Com- 
munity and the North Atlantic Area, 
(Princeton U. Press, 1957) has attracted 
much scholarly attention. More specific 
than his earlier Political Community at 
the Internatioml Level (New York, 
Doubleday, 1954), it pioneers a new 
method in international relations. 
Deutsch asks: which factors, and to what 
extent, must be present to predict peace 
among a specific group of states? The 
method is explicit and suggests repro- 
duction and quantification. The likeli- 
hood of peace among a set of states, i.e., 
their degree of “community,” can be 
determined by measuring a number of 
indices such as the flow of mail. How- 
ever, the fundamental concepts do not 
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come equipped with applications. For 
example, Deutsch suggests that the com- 
patibility of major values and the flow 
of mail be measured, but he does not act- 
ually measure them or even show how 
to do so. This lack is challenging. 


During the spring quarter, 1959, I had 
a seminar of six graduate students 
(Messrs. J. K. Lee, S. H. Lee, S. Shivan- 
ada, R. L. Simkins, F. T. Takayesu and 
T. P. Trombetas) work on the discrep- 
ancy. These are the results. 


Assumptions. 1f Deutsch’s indices are 
objective, they must (1) also apply to 
countries outside the North Atlantic 
area; (2) be quantifiable; and (3) cor- 
respond to common knowledge. 
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INDICES 

| COUNTRY PAIR |(i) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10)| AVERAGE 
USA - Mexico ............ ae @ 4.4 
USA - India ecihecedharebiaet a 0 v £ 5 3 2 7 0 0 2.1 
USA - Yugoslavia ........ oa @. 2 2.2 
i ian ax 9 4 6 10 1 0 0 0 0 2.0 
*No adequate raw data. **Terms not adequately defined. 


Universe. We used six country pairs 
of our own choosing The U.S.A. was 
the common link of all six pairs. The 
other countries were: Canada, United 
Kingdom, Mexico, India, Yugoslavia, So- 
viet Union. Factors influencing our choice 
of countries included presumable variety 
and availability of sources. Against these 
six pairs were applied Deutsch’s ten “in- 
dices”: (1) compatibility of major val- 
ues; (2) mutual responsiveness; (3) dis- 
tinctive way of life; (4) core areas and 
their capabilities; (5) superior economic 
growth; (6) expectation of joint econ- 
omic rewards; (7) wide range of mutual 
transactions; (8) broadening of elites; 
(9) links of social communication; and 


(10) mobility of persons. 


Experiment. Deutsch’s indices were 
generally not usable on an “as is” basis. 
We had first to make our own “cook- 
book.” We made Deutsch’s indices sim- 
pler, more precise, and expressible in num- 
erical terms. For this purpose we estab- 
lished a ten-point scale. Ten points (com- 
plete community, peace extremely likely) 
was equated with the degree of integra- 
tion typical of a national state, usually 
the U.S.A. For example, this would 
be the percentage of U.S. domestic mail 
in U.S. total mail, domestic plus foreign. 
This equals “10” on the scale as typical 
of a national community. Then the per- 
centage of U.S.-Canadian mail can be 
prorated, and so forth. Such a scale was 
established for every one of the ten in- 
dices. Terms were defined, acceptable 
sources were determined, and every stu- 
dent received a written blueprint for 


research. Some work was duplicated by 
different students, who were unaware of 
this fact, in order to cross-check results. 
Each week the author obtained unan- 
nounced data for the same purpose. Stu- 
dents filled in the bulk of the raw data 
and the seminar jointly translated by 
raw data into the scales, making adjust- 
ments where necessary. Results are sum- 
marized in the table above. 


Conclusions. As they stand, Deutsch’s 
indices cannot be applied directly. If the 
Princeton team has applied the indices 
to arrive at its conclusions, it has not 
shown the way, step by step. Indeed, the 
only follow-up book published by one 
of the authors of the Princeton team, 
Raymond E. Lindgren’s Norway-Sweden 
(Princeton, 1959), does not apply 
Deutsch’s indices. Our seminar tried, be- 
fore all else, to apply Deutsch’s indices 
on an “as is” basis. It proved impossible. 
It was like trying to use an artist’s sketch 
instead of an engineer’s blueprint to build 
a house. 


As we tried to work the sketch into a 
blueprint, some conceptual problems 
arose. Inner contradicticns appeared. For 
instance, most indices purport to mea- 
sure the degree of “community” among 
a group of states. The more international 
mail among a group of states, the more 
“community” exists. However, Indices 
No. 5 and 8, superior economic growth 
and broadening of elites, inquire into 
conditions within any one nation. Either 
of these types of inquiries makes sense, 
but it is difficult to find a common de- 
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nominator for both. Index No. 4 appears 
contradictory in itself. The seminar 
could never decide, for instance, whether 
the U.S.A. was a “core area” in Deutsch’s 
sense for the country-pair of U.S.A.- 
Mexico. 

All arguments seemed to cut both 
ways. Most concepts do not distinguish 
between the main point and afterthoughts 
and illustrations. Indices No. 1 and No. 
7, for instance, contain many different 
concepts but in no hierarchal order. Are 
they all equally important? Are some 
more important than others? Which 
ones? We found no answers, and made 
rather arbitrary decisions. Some indices 
were over-ambitious. No. 9 and No. 10, 
social communication and mobility of 
persons, at first seemed clear enough, but 
the volume of work required was out 
of proportion to our resources. Except 
for a major full-time team equipped with 
the latest electronic gadgetry, nobody 
can really measure all social communi- 
cation through churches, parties, busi- 
ness and non-governmental organizations, 
as Deutsch’s Index No. 9 requires. A full 
measuring job may not be at all possible, 
especially for earlier historical periods. 
We simplified, but this unavoidably dis- 
torted the original concepts. Of all social 
communications among nations, we 
singled out the exchange of students as 
manageable, but questionably representa- 
tive. Lastly, there was some conceptual 
overlapping, especially among the eco- 
nomic Indices, Nos. 1, 3, 5, 6 and 7. 

Somewhat deeper problems included 


the weighting of indices. Are they all 
equal? If not, which are weightier, and 
by how much? Are the economic indices 
overrepresented? And there was the 
chicken-or-egg question. Some indices 
seemed to be both cause and effect of a 
“community,” e.g., the flow of trade. 
Others appeared largely as cause, e.g., 
compatibility of major values, while still 
others seemed to be mostly effect, e.g., 
the flow of mail. Lastly, there was the 
question of lopsided “communities.” In 
our study Mexico (and probably more 
strikingly, South Korea) shows suffici- 
ent Americanization to register on 
Deutsch’s adjusted indices. However, the 
U.S.A. obviously adopts no comparable 
amount of Mexican (or Korean) traits. 
How does such a situation affect the con- 
cept of “community?” 

We concluded that Deutsch’s method 
is crude. Followed literally, it quickly 
reveals its defects. But as a frame of ref- 
erence within which less ambitious and 
more precise methods may develop, it is 
now probably the single most fertile 
book in its field. 

As a parting thought I am reminded 
of what M. J. Levy said about Morton 
Kaplan’s book on System and Process in 
International Politics,, that it is a ““fruit- 
ful failure,” or what Stanley Hoffman 
said of the same book, a “huge misstep 
in the right direction—the direction of 
systematic empirical analysis.” 


Peter H. Robn 
University of Washington 


IN THE NEWS 


(continued from p. 2) 


78 research training fellowships, incl. 13 postdoctorial—hist. 24; political science 16; 


soc. 11; econ. 9; anthro. 8; psych. 6. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT: NSF social science office has 


$2 million for 


'59-’60, asks $5 millions for ’61. Computer programs are receiving strong support. 
Pendleton Herring chairs the new NSF Soc. Sci. Advisory Comm. * * * The 
Senate Committee on Gov’t. Operations reported (June) that Congress is denied 
access to information necessary for establishing science & technology policies, 
because the administration keeps civilian science operations in the Exec. Office 
under wraps, & favorably reported a bill to establish a Commission on a Dept. of 


Science & Technology. 
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Constitutionalizing the Corporation 


A favorable legal climate has resulted in corporate concentrations (in- 


cluding labor unions) that, as private governments, wield power over 
individuals and large social sectors. If these private power centers are 
to be moderated they must be constitutionalized, that is, they must be 
brought within the ambit of the constitutional concept of State action. 
Judicial and other means of doing so need study. The author is presently 
undertaking such a study at the request of The Fund for the Republic, 
and invites suggestions and criticisms. 


In the United States today we are 
approaching a position, with respect to 
the system of “private” governments ex- 
isting within this country (the corporate 
concentrate, the large labor union, etc.), 
similar to that of the nation vis-a-vis the 
States under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion. During that period, the central 
government was unable to cope with 
many important problems because it 
was too weak, and the States relatively 
too strong. One result was a condition 
of economic and commercial instability, 
which led to a drive for more certainty 
in business affairs. Under the new Con- 
stitution certain powers theretofore re- 
siding in the States were taken away and 
lodged in the central government. In 
effect, the over-all national interest re- 
quired a uniform resolution of certain 
problems and the concomitant diminu- 
tion of some of the attributes of State 
“sovereignty.” 


Less than eighty years iater the Four- 
teenth Amendment added another major 
limitation on State power: “‘due’ process 
of law” now became a restraint on the 
States. (At the same time, “equal pro- 
tection of the laws” was added as still 
another limitation on the States; how- 
ever, in operation this clause was of less 
importance than due process, particularly 
in the nineteenth century.) Soon there- 
after the judicially developed doctrine of 
“substantive” due process was enunciated 
—in fact an additional restraint since 
due process historically was solely pro- 
cedural in nature—a development in it- 
self one of the truly significant changes 
in American constitutional history. By 
so doing, the Supreme Court provided 
the constitutional climate permitting the 
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growth of the corporate concentrate. 
This came about through a two-step 
process: (1) the collectivity we call the 
corporation was designated as an indi- 
vidual falling within the definition of the 
word “person”’ in the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, thereby being accorded the pro- 
tections of the due process and equal 
protection clauses of that Amendment; 
and (2) principles of laissez-faire eco- 
nomics were judicially read into the due 
process clause, thereby imposing restraints 
on the content of State action and pre- 
venting serious adverse action against 
corporations. At about the same time, 
the Supreme Court, by watering down 
the plain language of the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act, effectively prevented sig- 
nificant adverse federal action against the 
corporate concentrate. 


Early in the twentieth century the 
resultant favorable legal climate had per- 
mitted the growth and firm establish- 
ment of the large corporate enterprise, 
and shortly thereafter such other systems 
of private governmental power as the 
large labor union were boosted into 
prominence with the help of federal 
legislative action. A legal and political 
label appropriate for this burgeoning 
development is “economic” or “func- 
tional” federalism, as distinguished from 
the historical system of “political” or 
“formal” federalism. These enterprises, 
which Peter F. Drucker has called “the 
only meaningful units of local govern- 
ment,” exist today in approximately the 
same relationship vis-a-vis the national 
government as did the States under the 
Articles of Confederation. The impor- 
tant constitutional problem of this era, 
accordingly, is the development of fea- 
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sible means by which the power of these 
private governments can be moderated, 
both with respect to individuals within 
and without an enterprise and also to the 
public at large. 


The problem is one of adding a new 
dimension to the available techniques 
through which private power centers and 


their influence may be moderated. The 
exigencies of politics make resort to the 
State legislatures or to Congress an in- 
adequate alternative for the accomplish- 
ment of the required measures. The 
problem, in short, is that of “‘constitu- 
tionalizing” the corporation. For pur- 
poses of analyzing that problem the 
corporation may be considered an entity 
made up of four disparate internal in- 
terests and wielding influence on from 
one to four distinct external interests. 
The four internal interests are the share- 
holders, corporate management, the rank- 
and-file employees and union manage- 
ment. They are interested in both the 
profitability and perpetuity of the enter- 
prise and should be considered as shar- 
ing essentially like views on fundamental 
matters; only ostensibly competitive, 
they exist in what might be termed a 
milieu of antagonistic cooperation. The 
external interests include suppliers to the 
entity, franchise dealers of the entity, 
consumers and the public at large (the 
general or national interest). All four 
of these may not be involved in one cor- 
porate concentrate: for example, the 
Lockheed Aircraft Company has only 
one true customer (the United States 
government) and no franchise dealers, 
while the Ford Motor Company has 
thousands of customers, numerous sup- 
pliers, and many dealers. A common in- 
terest in all concentrates, however, is the 
last—“public”— interest; the public gen- 
erally is influenced, even controlled in 
part, by decisions of an enterprise. In 
turn, the enterprise may be considered 
to be “affected with a public interest” in 
that it performs what may be thought of 
as necessary public business. (In this 
connection it is noteworthy that the 
Supreme Court, in the — ¢ of Nebbia vs. 
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New York, erased the historical distinc- 
tion between businesses affected with a 
public interest and other enterprises, inso- 
far as the power of government to regu- 
late is concerned. ) 


A helpful label for the enterprise is the 
“factory community,” thus conveying its 
governmental character. This concen- 
tration of economic power, the outstand- 
ing feature of the modern American 
economy, makes the societal structure of 
the nation wholly different from that 
which existed when the Constitution was 
first written. Furthermore, the cor- 
porate concentrate differs in type, rather 
than degree, from the earlier forms of 
corporate activity—in size, assets, and 
impact on the remainder of the nation. 
Accordingly, analysis of the enterprise 
should precede an attempt to “consti- 
tutionalize” it. 


In this connection it seems desirable to 
expand the idea broached by Berle and 
Means that the consumer is to be con- 
sidered “‘a functioning part of the great 
enterprise.” This can be done through 
the eight-branched model outlined above. 
Of particular importance is the concept 
of cooperation, rather than competition, 
among the four internal units (interests) 
of the entity. In essence the labor union, 
and particularly union management, 
should also be considered to be a re- 
pository of private governmental power, 
and thus subject to the hypothesis of the 
desirability of bringing the Constitution 
to bear on its activities. Additionally, 
just as a distinction exists between own- 
ership and control in the corporation, the 
union should be recognized as being made 
up of dual interests: rank-and-file and 
union management. 


The following lines of decision (ju- 
dicial and otherwise) would require 
development: 

1. Bringing the corporate concentrate 
within the ambit of the constitutional 
concept of State action, in terms of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. In so doing, 
the restraints of due process of law and 
equal protection of the laws would be 
available as levers against the use of 
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arbitrary corporate power against indi- 
viduals. Individuals so affected would 
include employees, suppliers, dealers and 
consumers. Since due process of law is 
both procedural and substantive, this 
would indeed be a major limitation, 
should it be imposed on the corporate 
(and union) decision-maker. In operative 
thrust, it would be concerned both with 
the manner in which decisions are made 
and the content of the decisions them- 
selves. 


2. Establishing the affirmative nature 
of due process and equal protection (and 
of the First Amendment freedoms that 
by judicial interpretation are also limi- 
tations on the States) so as to impose 
constitutional duties and responsibilities 
on the corporate and union managers of 
the factory community. There is need 
for placing reasonable restraints on the 
exercise of private governmental power, 
both as it impinges on individuals and as 
it relates to the furtherance of the over- 
all public interest. 


Growing attention is being accorded 
the first aspect of the problem, corporate 
concentrate versus the individual, by a 
number of commentators. In addition, a 
few judicial decisions of recent vintage 
point to a possible trend toward recogni- 
tion of the essential governmental char- 
acter of the enterprise. (Cf. Weil, The 
Constitution and the Corporation, un- 
published.) But thus far at least rela- 
tively little thought has been accorded 
the second aspect. In fact it is accurate 
to say that little attention has thus far 
been paid by commentators to meaning- 
ful inquiry into the public interest gen- 
erally, let alone as it applies to corporate 
activity. Yet this is a matter of overrid- 
ing importance. 

The pressing constitutional require- 
ment in 1787 was the creation of internal 
harmony within the nation as it then 
existed; today’s requirement is for uni- 
fied “national interest” policies with re- 
spect to external affairs harmonized with 
the preservation of personal liberty. The 
problem of 1787 has been resolved, so 


that today internal affairs (with race 
relations a possible exception) have been 
rationalized to the point of a national 
community consensus. General agree- 
ment exists on the internal goals of 
American society and on the means to 
be used to attain them. But the press- 
ing societal requirement of this era has 
not only not been met, it has yet to be 
fully recognized. Control of private pow- 
er pyramids in the public interest has 
thus far taken a number of forms; these 
run from the tenuous controls of the 
common law through regulation by ad- 
ministrative commission to out-and-out 
government ownership (as TVA). How- 
ever, the nature of American politics 
makes it likely that policies, when pro- 
mulgated, are in fact representative of 
the lowest common denominator among 
affected interest groups within the na- 
tion. Hence policies often cannot ade- 
quately accomplish what may in fact be 
necessary. They are legislative in nature 
and are thus subject to the influence of 
the very entities ostensibly under regu- 
lation. If, then, the factory community 
is to occupy a place in society consonant 
with the public interest, means must be 
devised to curb the excesses of its power 
—to tame today’s feudal institution. 


The primary requirements of the mom- 
ent are for efforts to synthesize existing 
data and knowledge, to develop what in 
fact is corporate (and union) practice 
now, and to extrapolate for the future. 
This would provide a stimulus for new 
discussion, so that eventually the dimen- 
sion of constitutionalism could be thor- 
oughly explored. Even if successful, how- 
ever, this effort would provide no defini- 
tive answers to social problems. Rather, 
it would point to new ways of thinking 
about the social process and contribute 
to the continuing requirement that we 
re-examine the fundamental premises of 
the American constitutional democracy. 


Arthur Miller 
Emory University Law School 
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Make Political Theory More What? 


A political theorist expresses his anxiety over PROD’s “operationalism,” 
and operationalism as presently practiced in Political Science. Smnyder’s 
work is characteristic of much current research, in that it uses techniques 
incompatible with the context in which they are applied, and unconsciously 


makes ideological recommendations. 


Among the ideals listed on PROD’s 
cover is the hope that political theory 
may be made “more operational.” In 
our day, this is a perfectly laudable aim 
—provided it is properly understood and 
suitably qualified. But then, it is merely 
a tautological truism suggesting that 
scientific theory about politics should be 
applicable and verified, that is, “‘opera- 
tional” in terms of the accepted canons 
of empirical science. The charge to make 
political theory more operational can 
be only really significant—and intended 
—in terms of its unqualified and largely 
negative connotations. Thus understood, 
it is a denial of both the need and the 
right to be concerned with political 
theory in any other form. 

The principal form of non-operational 
political theory may be called political 
philosophy. This is theory about politics 
but its role is neither to “know” nor cer- 
tainly to predict political behavior. Ra- 
ther, to use again an arbitrary but use- 
ful distinction, it is to ““understand” the 
political process, to comprehend its signi- 
ficances and to formulate its purposes. 
Political philosophy is essentially con- 
cerned with the thought forms and cate- 
gories which men “do,” as well as ought 
to, use when they attempt to understand 
their circumstances and more especially 
their institutions as parts of their on- 
going, cooperative and ethical lives. 
Political philosophy in this sense is ideol- 
ogy. It is the concepts in terms of which 
men “become aware of their conflicts 
and fight them out.” The phrase is 
Marx’s and the designation, ideology, is 
both fair and adequate so long as much 
of Marx’s own philosophy is included 
under it and so long as it is used in a 
non-pejorative sense. Political philosophy, 
as ideology, is not so much “false consci- 
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ousness” as simply “consciousness-of-sit- 
uation-by-subject.” 

There has been in recent years a good 
deal of confusion and debate about the 
relevance of political philosophy, in this 
sense of personal ideology, to serious 
academic work. David Easton reflected 
a widely current view in his The Politi- 
cal System when he suggested that all of 
us should study political philosophy with 
care since we all inescapably had biases 
and these interfered with objective, 
scientific research. This is to study poli- 
tical philosophy in order to get rid of 
it. A broader view is represented in Lass- 
well and Kaplan’s Power and Society 
where they admit that their personal 
commitment to democratic values has 
heavily predetermined the problems that 
they select for empirical analysis and, as 
well, has shaped in important particu- 
lars the conceptual schemes they have 
devised for such work. But Lasswell and 
Kaplan are also careful to maintain that, 
whatever role political philosophy may 
have for them personally, its most im- 
portant significance within the purview 
of their work is as political doctrine, as 
one of the more important manipulative 
instruments of political power holders. 
And they specifically maintain that it is 
a cardinal error to judge political doctrine 
on the same grounds that we do scientific 
discourse. We should no more apply to 
political doctrine the scientific standards 
of rationality and logical consistency 
than we would apply them to poetry or 
prayer. The creative political theorist who 
aspires to academic distinction will there- 
fore be careful to ensure that his theories 
are ever more “operational.” 

But there are grave and often wholly 
unexposed dangers in concentrating too 
much on “operational” considerations to 
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the exclusion of other ways of interpret- 
ing the political process. Certain essays 
of Richard C. Snyder illustrate this point 
admirably. His “A Decision-Making Ap- 
proach to the Study of Political Phe- 
nomena,” published in Roland Young’s 
Approaches to the Study of Politics, is a 
rigorous attempt to conceptualize the 
decision-making process in what are in 
effect pure stimulus-response terms. 


But, logically and qualitatively, a “de- 
cision” is very different from a “response”’ 
and the laws which “cause” a man to 
make one decision rather than another are 
rational and ethical, not psychological. 
This is an analytic truth. But Mr. Snyder 
cannot observe it for if he did and still 
stuck to his fully scientific, “operational” 
approach, the crucial quality of decision- 
making would dissolve away and the all- 
important decision-making unit would 
become just one more qualitatively in- 
distinguishable point in the seamless con- 
tinum of the interpersonal interaction 
process. That process can be studied 
scientifically and should be. But deci- 
sions, as decisions, as deliberate choices 
by responsible agents between compre- 
hended alternatives, can only be studied 
biographically, historically and _philoso- 
phically. 


Much the same point—the incompati- 
bility of technique with the logical char- 
acter of the context in which it is ap- 
plied—can be made about another of 
Mr. Snyder’s essays, ““Game Theory and 
the Analysis of Political Behavior,” pub- 
lished in the 1955 Brookings Institute 
lectures, Research Fronticrs in Politics 
and Government. In this essay, Mr. Sny- 
der claims that out of game theory there 
is emerging a kind of general theory of 
social behavior of great significance to 
political scientists interested in assisting 
policy makers to choose programs ration- 
ally. The theory is admittedly not yet 
complete but its lack of applicability he 
attributes more to the absence of appro- 
priate data than to its logical weaknesses. 

In more specific terms, Mr. Snyder 
claims that while the actual decision- 
makers must be relied upon to devise al- 
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ternative strategies and to predict and 
evaluate their various probable conse- 
quences, the game theorist can never- 
theless prove very helpful in the selec- 
tion of strategies. He can structure the 
decision-maker’s thinking so that the 
choice of policy can be done on the most 
rational possible basis. 

“The optimal strategy—whether 
pure or mixed—is chosen so as to 
protect the player against anything 
his opponent can do. Game theory 
assumes an opponent who is as wily 
as the rules permit and who is bent 
on pursuing an antithetical goal. If 
the opponent acts irrationally, nat- 
urally it may be possible to score 
added gains against him.” p. 80 
But none of this can appear reasonable 

except in the light of an unqualified as- 
sertion that “Conflict,” in the sense de- 
fined in the passage quoted above, “is an 
all-pervasive empirical phenomenon in 
political life.” (p. 75) Unfortunately, it 
is exactly this assertion which is open to 
serious doubt. “Conflict” is not so much 
a descriptive term as it is an interpreta- 
tive one. It is only there insofar as you 
and I agree to interpret our situation as 
one of conflict. We may and do regularly 
postulate, as between two dogs and a 
bone, as between two men and a woman, 
as between a communist and a capitalist, 
situations of conflict, but only because 
we feel capable of making assertions 
about the psychic states of the partici- 
pants in these situations. We may be 
wrong in our postulations. The partici- 
pants may not interpret their relation- 
ships the way we do. Thus, Mr. Snyder’s 
assertion that conflict pervades politics 
is an empirical generalization, but not 
about the “‘out-there” situations as such. 
It is a generalization about how most 
people in those situations choose to inter- 
pret them. 

Mr. Snyder’s game theory is in fact 
essentially an ideology. It is dictating 
how we should understand our situations, 
ourselves, our neighbors and our rela- 
tionships. And once this theory’s pseudo- 
scientific trappings are removed and it is 
exposed as an ideology, it can be seen to 
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be both as familiar as Machiavelli and 
no nicer. 


It cannot be mere coincidence that 
game theory achieves its widest practi- 
cal application in international relations 
and in various military problems such 
as dogfight situations between fighter air- 
craft. In these areas game theory assump- 
tions fit fairly well, that is, we are pre- 
pared to understand these situations on 
these assumptions in any event. It can 
be doubted if the international “game” 
of our age is one that anyone can “win.” 
It is not only not a zero-sum game; it is 
also not a non-zero-sum game except in 
the sense that the pay-offs may well 
prove to be infinitely negative for every- 
body. But it is true even so that the as- 
sumptions of absolutely wily and self- 
interested opponents pursuing their opti- 
mum strategies within “rules” that 
neither side can change (without chang- 
ing the rules, that is, without, for ex- 
ample, inventing a new kind of missile), 
rather accurately describe the assump- 
tions of our current cold-war. 


But the cold-war is not a political sit- 
uation—not political from the point of 
view of the participants. It is a war sit- 
uation. The difference between war and 
politics is more than the presence or ab- 
sence of open fighting. Peace may be the 
absence of war, but community is some- 
thing more than peace. Community is 
the positive product of a common will- 
ingness on the part of citizens to meet, 
negotiate and discuss on assumptions 
that are simply not those of the game 
theorist. Citizens must assume as _be- 
tween themselves a modicum of mutual 
respect, and, more important, mutual 
devotion to interests that transcend those 
of pure self. Without these assumptions 
the political relationships characteristic to 
communal life are beyond logical con- 
templation. 


Not to see this, not to see that the con- 
cept of community makes these purely 
logical demands on our thinking about 
our activities in situations we deem to be 
political, is, to repeat, a philosophical 


error. But it is a serious error. Mr. Snyder 
makes exactly this error when he blithely 
assumes that game theory can have a 
very wide application in political situa- 
tions and specifically suggests that it 
would be a highly appropriate analytic 
tool for political parties in election cam- 
paigns. This is to suppose that elections 
qualify as “games” in the technical sense, 
that there is no qualitative or other es- 
sential difference between defeating Re- 
publicans and defeating Russians. The 
point here, once again, is not that Mr. 
Snyder is ignoring anthropological data 
(he isn’t). Nor is it that he is suggesting 
a naughty way of looking at things, al- 
though we could object on that score. 
And certainly there is no objection to his 
wishing to observe the political process 
with scientific detachment. The point is 
only that Mr. Snyder, in claiming that 
game theorists can structure the decision- 
maker’s thought, is suggesting that the 
politician planning a political election 
campaign should begin his thinking on 
the premise that he is mot in a political 
situation. 


Mr. Snyder has been led into this im- 
passe by his uncritical fascination with 
the fact that game theory has every ap- 
pearance of being a general theory of 
human behavior in the best operational 
sense. He has made ideological recom- 
mendations without realizing what he 
was doing. And he has been led in parti- 
cular to ignore the distinctively politi- 
cal character of political situations. Both 
these eventualities could have been avoid- 
ed if Mr. Snyder had first attempted to 
comprehend his situation philosophically 
and let his scientific enthusiasms develop 
only within the framework of such 
comprehension. 

These arguments are only illustrative 
of very general positions. But perhaps 
they are enough to suggest proper 
grounds for apprehension over many poli- 
tical scientists’ expressed concern for po- 
litical theory in merely operational form. 


H. Mark Roelofs 
New York University 
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THE GAME BAG 


PROD A MONTHLY: PROD is now a monthly journal. Its increased capacity will 
be used largely for English translations of excellent and appropriate articles from 
overseas journals. Alternative issues will be called “PROD TRANSLATIONS”; 
the first will appear on October 1. Both PROD and PROD TRANSLATIONS will 
carry In the News; the Annotated Bibliography, which will thus more closely meet 
the need for current bibliography; and the Editorial. 


Subscriptions to PROD TRANSLATIONS will not be de rigueur at this time, but 
a subscriber can add a year’s subscription for the translations to his regular subscrip- 
tion by sending us one dollar in the enclosed envelope. (Libraries and non-profit 
agencies, $1.50; commercial agencies, $3.00.) If you are not presently a subscriber, 
mail us four dollars for a full year of PROD and PROD TRANSLATIONS. 


This enlarged activity is made possible at less than cost by the support of New 
York University through a grant from the Ford Foundation to stimulate the flow 
of social scientific information from overseas. Our thanks go to both institutions. 
Professor Alfred de Grazia, newly appointed Director of the Center for Applied 
Social Research of New York University, oversees the aid and has assured the Editor 
of PROD, Alfred de Grazia, that the journal’s sovereignty will be respected. 


*THE WEALTH OF A NATION”: We call the attention of our readers to a beau- 
tiful booklet by this name, published by the Ford Foundation. It impresses us by the 
way in which it weaves methodology and theory together in describing the activi- 
ties of the Foundation, almost as if the writers had used the back cover of PROD as 
a text and had disagreed with Professor Roelof’s article in this issue. 


SCIENTIFIC COOPERATION: SOVIET STYLE: In these days of queues for 
Bolshoi ballet tickets and visas to Russia, PROD sounded a sour note by refusing an 
exchange of journals with the Lenin Library, offering instead free rights to translate 
all of PROD for Russian use. Two readers scolded us roundly and one sent a check 
to buy a subscription for the Lenin Library, which can of course buy anything in 
print anywhere and told our poor friend so. I am advising him to let me turn the 
check over to Hungarian Student relief. The present display of amity with the 
Soviets should be alongside, not in place of, our true sympathy with those peoples, 
as numerous as the Russians—in Korea, Tibet, Indo-China, Hungary, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia and elsewhere—whose chief defect lies in not having a few great bombs. 


In the proper province of PROD, we repeat that the social sciences in the Soviet 
Union are ridiculous, and the Soviets are a drag on every conference devoted to the 
dispassionate study of man anywhere in the world. (For some recent examples, cf. 
Dr. Burton W. Adkinson, head, Office of Scientific Information, testimony before 
the Subcommittee on Reorganization and International Organizations of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, U. S. Senate, Hearings, Part 2, May 28, 1959, 
p. 155 et passim; and E. Hughes, “Sociology in Moscow,” Comp. Studies in Society 
and Hist., 1 [Oct. ’58], 102-104.) Why should PROD be any more conciliatory 
toward them than toward some of our own colleagues in Europe, Asia and America, 
who are dearer to us and are guilty only of accidental un-science, if at all, whereas 
the Soviets pursue systematic anti-science in human affairs? 
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The Khrushchev Visit: The Role of Social Research 


The President of the Institute for Motivational Research, Inc., warns of the 
psychological dangers inherent in Khrushchev’s imminent visit to America. He 
asks why social science has not been used to facilitate the preparation of the 
public for this event, giving examples of what might have been done before- 
hand. He makes four suggestions for improved last-minute planning. 


Nikita Khrushchev, Premier of the 
U.S.S.R., will arrive in mid-September 
in the United States. The K-Bomb is 
headed our way. If it were a real bomb, 
billions of dollars of research would have 
been expended to prepare for its coming. 
But the struggle with Communism is 
much more than a physical preparation 
and a successful defense against physical 
onslaught. It is a psychological war, and 
here we have done less and are poorly 
prepared. 

Careful research and the insights it 
could have provided might have helped 
to avoid the difficulties produced by the 
apparently haphazard manner in which 
Khrushchev’s visit has been arranged and 
announced. Yet up to now systematic 
social research has probably done little 
in connection with the impending event. 
Both governmental and non-govern- 
mental social scientists might well have 
gone into the problems long ago. We 
may well ask, in case of future analogies, 
what might have been done, and for the 
next few weeks, what can still be done. 

(1) How can a psychological view- 
point be added to the existing political 
one? What does Khrushchev’s visit pre- 
sent from a psychological viewpoint? 
This consideration is completely different 
from its purely political significance as 
a step toward peace and relaxation of 
world tension—something devoutly to 
be wished for. People seem to be divided 
about the forthcoming visit. To some, 
it is a justifiable exchange of views. To 
others, it is a dangerous change in our 
attitude and an indication of compro- 
mise. No one seems to know quite how 
he should behave. 

Whom is Khrushchev visiting? The 
average citizen seems to feel that 
Khrushchev is visiting him on a personal 
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appearance tour, and not just the United 
States government. (We need reliable 
data on this point.) Yet here is the rep- 
resentative of a system and a country 
that has been portrayed for us in all our 
media as “the enemy of our way of life,” 
against whom we have been fighting, in 
defense against whom we have been pay- 
ing billions of dollars. We have suddenly 
been given a chance to face this enemy 
and to shake hands with him. 


(2) How do we change our attitude? 
A continuation of the comfortable, cus- 
tomary outlook (hate Russia—hate the 
Russians) has a lulling effect. Everything 
seems to be in order as long as the same 
attitude prevails. The present mental 
state of Americans results from the fact 
that such conditioning as has occurred 
up to now for a sudden change has been 
subtle and without rationalization. Our 
leaders have not been outspoken about 
the problem. But a dramatic change 
without preparation arouses anxiety that 
could destroy the possibility of healthy 
attitude reorientation. The reaction may 
be, “If we're friendly with the Russians 
now, let’s go all out in that direction.” 


(3) Who polled and otherwise ana- 
lyzed foreign reactions? We speak of the 
reactions of Americans. We should also 
be concerned with foreign reactions to 
American reactions to Khrushchev’s visit. 
The world will be watching how Ameri- 
cans react more than how Khrushchev 
behaves. Has advance reporting from 
foreign intelligence dealt with this prob- 
lem? Moscow broadcasts show how his 
visit is being exploited. Russian propa- 
ganda makes it appear to be a capitula- 
tion by the American war-mongers, who 
have been forced by world pressure to 
sit down and talk peace. Who among us 
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systematically studied this dangerous ex- 
ploitation of the visit beforehand? 

(4) Have the effects of a failure of 
the visit on public opinion been con- 
sidered in advance? Some people are al- 
ready looking for scapegoats. “It was 
Nixon’s idea.” “It was the Republicans’ 
idea.” “It was Macmillan’s idea.” We 
have not yet learned to think in terms 
of time-binding, historical necessities and 
realities. Mature public understanding 
is necessary, but it can come only from 
appropriate consultation and education 
of opinion, 

All these are serious questions discern- 
ible not only to the social scientists, but 
also to some of the press. If we value 
the intelligent citizen at all, we must 
give him the means to become intelli- 
gent. People who are in the business of 
studying and shaping opinion, whether 
they are writers, producers, journalists 
or fellow scientists, must do more think- 
ing on how our democracy can cope with 
the Khrushchev visit and similar events 
to be expected in the future. 


What Steps Can Be Taken Now? 


(1) We should help the average citi- 
zen to understand that Khrushchev’s 
visit requires a disciplined psychological 
posture somewhere between utter rejec- 
tion and blind acceptance. He must de- 
velop ways of realistically adjusting to 
swift changes without becoming cynical. 

(2) We should plan the Khrushchev 
itinerary along psychological rather than 
simply geographic lines. We cannot 
change his fundamental attitude 
toward this country. We can attempt 
only to impress him in one way or 
another. The physical size of our country 
will not impress him; Russia is larger. 
Our military might will also not impress 
him; Russia can appear to match us 
there. We may wish to impress him with 
our freedom, yet we must remember that 
as a dictator, Khrushchev is probably one 
of the freest men in the world. 

What might most impress Khrushchev 
is give-and-take with individual Ameri- 
cans—a cab driver, alert high-school 
students, and, of course, the proverbial 


Iowa farmer. He must be made to real- 
ize that he is dealing with 180 million 
people who, although politically unor- 
ganized in the Russian sense, have a tre- 
mendous initiative and resourcefulness. 


(3) We should try to insure that 
Khrushchev’s trip does not even further 
strengthen his personal dictatorial powers. 
This may be one of the real purposes 
of his visit. If it becomes a personal suc- 
cess for Khrushchev, we will have created 
in him a sentiment opposite to the one 
we intend. He will feel that he has 
tricked us like a shrewd bargainer. Per- 
haps the best technique may be to greet 
him in a dignified civic silence. 


(4) We may, continue to display our 
consumer culture, whose levels of taste 
are high relative to Russian standards. 
The point might be driven home to the 
Soviet dictator that the consumer culture 
he and Russia so much admire is bound 
to and tends to a free culture, and that 
if he wants the former, or feels it nec- 
essary to his political survival, he must 
admit and adjust to the presence of the 
latter. 


We are reluctant to issue these last 
minute warnings. We would rather, as 
social scientists, have been consulted in 
advance. Although this is a _ suitable 
problem for psychological and motiva- 
tional research, we have been given no 
time for elaborate statistics and complex 
theories. Certain foreign policy decisions 
have left us without choice in the mat- 
ter. But we have responsibilities in the 
present situation. Inside and outside the 
government, we can try to advance 
creative estimates of these situations and 
ask for the utilization of our accumu- 
lated social-scientific knowledge and in- 
sight. We are social inventors in these 
ancient but uncharted areas of inter- 
national politics, and history seems to 
say that for every final success in getting 
an invention adopted there are several 
frustrating failures. 


Ernest Dichter 
Institute for Motivational Research, Inc. 
Croton-on-Hudson, New York 
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The New Political Science of Italy 


This account of reoriented Italian political research is one result of the 
author’s recent Fulbright year in Florence. A dozen social research centers 
have developed in the peninsula over the past decade, staffed by younger men 
who, inspired by modern social science thought, are producing good research 


in quantity. 


Along with Italy’s extraordinary eco- 
nomic rebirth has gone an easily over- 
looked development of the empirical so- 
cial sciences that is just as dramatic, and 
perhaps much more significant from the 
standpoint of long-run social and politi- 
cal change in that country. 


It would be impossible here to list all 
of the scholars who are actively involved 
in exciting systematic and empirical re- 
search. With apologies to those excluded 
(some of whom, for reasons described 
below, are difficult to identify), it will 
be useful to explore some research un- 
dertakings in detail. 


I. Gruppi di Ricerche di Sociologia dei 
Fenomeni Politici, Economici, Religiosi. 
This unit, under the direction of Pro- 
fessors Norberto Bobbio and Filippo Bar- 
bano, is attached to the Institute of 
Political Science of the University of 
Turin. Its research program was inaugu- 
rated in 1956, and its main aims were to 
bring the meaning of modern sociology to 
the attention of students and to organize 
group research projects in the fields of 
political, religious and economic sociol- 
ogy. Professor Barbano has mentioned the 
difficulties of convincing students that 
the content of course work , could 
consist of something more than “his- 
torical-speculative notions, or of natu- 
ralistic classifications and descriptions of 
phenomena.” Students resisted the idea 
that sociology could be and needed to be 
concerned with theories of scientific re- 
search and with problems of logic and 
of method. At the end of two years, only 
twenty students, among some 120 who 
had “looked in” on the course, had been 
in continuous attendance. However, from 
the interested students a research group 
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was formed to attack certain aspects of 
the sociology of poltical elites in the 
provinces of Turin, Novara and Vercelli. 


_ In connection with the elections of 1958, 


questionnaires were administered with 
political candidates, newspapers were 
subject to content analysis and symbol 
counts, survey research on political at- 
titudes was conducted, and so forth. 
Various publications are forthcoming 
from this research. 


In the area of religious sociology, an- 
other research team has undertaken .a 
major project on the activities of the 
Catholic church in the city of Turin. 
The group has received the approval and 
cooperation of the organized church, the 
Fiat automobile works, and similar as- 
sociations. The results of this activity 
will constitute the first major and syste- 
matic effort to research the role of Catho- 
licism in modern Italian society. More- 
over, the encouragement that Professor 
Barbano and his colleagues have received 
from elder colleagues and administrators 
at the University of Turin is an im- 
portant, almost revolutionary step. 


II. IPSOA - ISIDA. These two organ- 
izations, one at Turin and the other at 
Palermo, have been concerned primarily 
with the training of industrial middle 
management. Both owe their existence 
in part to efforts of Americans con- 
nected with the International Coopera- 
tion Administration, in part to the ex- 
perimental proclivities of Professor Va- 
letta of Fiat and Dr. Adriano Olivetti 
of typewriter fame. Their major purpose 
has been that of bringing to the atten- 
tion of Italians the pedagogical and 
research developments in such fields as 
personnel management, marketing, in- 
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dustrial administration, etc. As a by- 
product, a number of younger Italians 
—in and out of industry—have been 
directed into new research endeavors. 
Thus, even as one questions the efficacy 
of IPSOA from the standpoint of Italian 
management’s willingness to “go mod- 
ern,” (i.e., to accept IPSOA’s effort to 
export U.S. management “know-how”), 
it must be recognized that the organiza- 
tions have spurred research of an often 
highly sophisticated nature. For example, 
Dr. Gabrielle Morello (who heads ISDA) 
is interested in marketing and small group 
research as a direct outgrowth of his 
previous affiliation with IPSOA. 


Ill. DOXA and IIOP. These initials 
identify Italy’s two primary marketing 
and public opinion research organiza- 
tions. DOXA dates back to 1946 and 
the pioneering work of Professor Luz- 
zatto-Fegiz of the University of Trieste. 
More recently, IIOP (The Italian Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion) has been form- 
ed under the directorship of Dr. Ernesto 
Norbedo, who apprenticed with DOXA. 
IIOP is also SIRM (Italian Society for 
Marketing Research), and the same per- 
sonnel are involved in all aspects of the 
organizations’ research activities. 


I believe that under Dr. Norbedo’s 
leadership survey research has come of 
age in Italy. Norbedo himself points 
out that much progress has been made 
in refining methodological techniques 
and in bringing the utility of survey 
research to the attention of industrialists, 
political parties, government agencies, 
and even of the universities. Perhaps the 
most dramatic evidence of the growth 
of interest in this type of research was 
the creation in 1958 of a branch office of 
IIOP - SIRM at Rome. The office is more 
than merely a sales agency; it contains a 
complete and modern machine tabulating 
division. From the standpoint of the social 
sciences, an equally important develop- 
ment emanating from Dr. Norbedo was 
the inauguration in 1958 of L’Opinione, a 
periodical dealing with survey research 
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findings as well as with problems of 
theory and methodology. The second 
number of the journal (April-May, 1958) 
was largely devoted to studies of the 
Italian elections. 


IV. Istituto Luigi Sturzo. This insti- 
tute, directed by Professor Mario D’Ad- 
dio, is located at Rome and came into 
being two years ago. One of its purposes 
is to create “the foremost” sociological 
and social-psychological library in Italy. 
According to its director, the institute 
will engage in several research projects, 
provided that financing is available. A 
small group of young scholars are already 
identified with the undertaking. And, if 
the kinds of articles published in the 
first numbers of the institute’s journal, 
Sociologia, are a fair indication, we can 
expect high quality in future studies. 


Interestingly, some Italian intellectuals, 
particularly those who are anti-clerical, 
are suspicious of undertakings such as 
the above in which the clergy of organ- 
ized Catholicism seem to play a promo- 
tional role. The Jesuits and other or- 
ganizational segments of Catholicism 
have manifested the highest degree of 
interest not merely in sociology but in 
all of the modern social sciences. Within 
the various units of Catholic Action, for 
example, I discovered that sociology was 
a magic word and that a description of 
my own research as “sociological” elicited 
uniformly friendly and favorable re- 
actions. 


V. Il Mulino Group. Il Mulino is (a) 
a young, vigorous publishing house lo- 
cated at Bologna, (b) one of Italy’s out- 
standing professional journals, and (c) 
a group of Italian intellectuals who would 
like to be a strong pressure group in the 
interest of social and political reform. 
On the political-organizational side, the 
group is led by Dr. Fabio Cavazza, who 
manages the I] Mulino Press and who 
frankly admits that his role is not that 
of researcher but rather of fund raiser 
for others who are interested in and cap- 
able of executing systematic research. 
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Intellectually, the group is inspired (some 
say transfixed) by Giuseppe Dossetti, 
whose continued failures in the realm of 
Italian politics led him in 1958 to enter 
the priesthood. 


Most importantly, I/ Mulino has spon- 
sored and published the results of the 
best electoral sociology and geography 
available in the country to date. The 
work of Luciano Mezzaferro (Geografia 
Elettorale del Delta Padano, 1956) is 
rigorous, insightful and worthy of greater 
fame and distribution abroad than it has 
had. The group—through Dr. Cavazza’s 
efforts—is also closely identified with 
a Ford Foundation-supported study of 
the traits and attitudes of the student 
body at the University of Bologna. 


There are some other scholars con- 
nected with the I/ Mulino enterprise 
whose work should be noted. Professor 
Achille Ardigo and Dr. Citti have been 
analyzing voting behavior in administra- 
tive and political elections; Dr. Giorgio 
Galli is pursuing more systematically 
his researches into the Italian Communist 
party; Dr. Giorgio Braga is trying to 
apply in greater depth the kind of politi- 
cal and electoral sociology he expounds 
in his volume I] Communisimo fra gli 
Italiani, 1956. 


VI. Nord e Sud Group. Nord e Sud 
has attracted widespread attention in 
Italy in its attempts to deal objectively 
and systematically with the major poli- 
tical, social and economic problems that 
beset the country. This monthly maga- 
zine, with which a number of southern 
intellectuals identify, is published at 
Naples and directed by Dr. Francesco 
Compagna and Professor De Caprariis. 


One member of the group—Dr. Gal- 
asso—has begun a study of Paolo 
Bonomi’s Coltivatori Diretti, one of the 
most interesting and powerful pressure 
groups on the Italian scene. An example 
of the promising type of research already 
sponsored and published by the group is 
the study of Nenni Socialism in Southern 
Italy that appeared in the March, 1956, 
issue of the journal. 
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VII. Centers of Research and Training 
in Public Administration. Perhaps the 
best known center of public administra- 
tion in Italy is that at Bologna, jointly 
sponsored by the University of California 
(Berkeley) and the University of Bolog- 
na. The Center is financed by the United 
States government (ICA). Its purpose 
is not research but better administrative 
organization and management. 


One important by-product of this pro- 
gram is that the young careerists who 
attend the Center as students are exposed 
to recent organization theory as well as 
to the more “behaviorally” oriented text- 
books and monographs. For example, 
Il Mulino has recently published, for use 
at the Center, a translation of Herbert 
Simon’s Administrative Behavior; similar 
volumes are scheduled for translation 
and publication. 


The Bologna Center has received strong 
financial support from the Ford Founda- 
tion. The grant was based in part on 
the assumption that there would be 
created at Rome a Research Center to 
exploit the interests of those administra- 
tors who wish to apply some of the 
learning they absorb at the Center. 


VIII. The Cataldi (Rome) and Leoni 
(Pavia) groups. It is also necessary to 
mention the Centro Administrative, di- 
rected by Professor Giuseppe Cataldi of 
the University of Rome. The Center is 
a private enterprise with no formal ties 
to the University of Rome. It is sup- 
ported in part by membership dues, in 
part by individual donations, and by re- 
search grants obtained from private firms 
or government agencies. Thus far the 
most significant activity of the Center 
has been its publication of the public 
administration review La Tecnica delle 
Organizzazione nelle Publiche Amminis- 
trazioni, a journal that contains a con- 
siderable number of articles that depart 
from the ordinary administrative law 
fare. 


Professor Bruno Leoni, economist and 
chairman of the faculty at the University 
of Pavia, is one of the most peripatetic 
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and influential Italian social scientists. He 
intends that his curriculum shall have 
a strong behavorial dimension built into 
it. His editorial policy regarding II Poli- 
tico, the journal published at Pavia, is 
indication of this. 


IX. Facolta di Scienza Politica Cesare 
Alfieri, University of Florence. Italy’s 
most distinguished faculty of political 
science is located at the University of 
Florence. It is inter-disciplinary, encom- 
passing the fields of statistics and soci- 
ology as well. Under the able direction of 
its Chairman, Professor Giuseppe Mara- 
nini, the faculty has collected an im- 
pressive and extensive social science libra- 
ry of American, English, French and Ger- 
man materials. It has found quarters in 
a new, modern building whose office and 
classroom facilities are the envy of many 
of Italy’s less fortunate universities. It 
has encouraged its members, particularly 
its youngest scholars, to engage in inter- 
disciplinary empirical research. 


During my recent Fulbright year at 
Florence, we were able to organize, with 
the cooperation of the United States In- 
formation Agency, a week’s Seminar on 
“The Methods of Research :n Sociology.” 
The Seminar addressed itself to such 
topics as (1) the theoretical structure of 
research methodology (Professors Pellizzi 
and Barbano), (2) research methodolo- 
gies applicable to the phenomenology of 
politics (Professors LaPalombara and 
Sartori), (3) methodology and the sociol- 
ogy of religion (Dr. Acquaviva), (4) 
research methods in industrial plants 
(Professors Ferrarotti and Marzi), (5) 
research methods in urban and rural 
sociology (Professors Gross and Ardigo), 
(6) the sociology of law (Protessors 
Maranini and Zanfarino) . The intellectual 
exchanges engendered by the seminars 
were often heated and frequently pro- 
ductive. Most participants agree that the 
Seminar (which will be repeated this 
year) constituted a distinct improvement 
over many of the topics in “American 
Civilization” sponsored by the USIA. 


There are several scholars at Florence 
worthy of specific attention. Professor 
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Franco Ferrarotti, whose graduate train- 
ing was taken at the University of Chi- 
cago, is very active in the field of indus- 
trial and political sociology. In addition 
to two current field projects he is the 
editor of Quaderni de Sociologia, a small 
journal that attempts to bring the writ- 
ings of Parsons, Shils, Selznik and others 
to the attention of Italian scholars. For 
several years Ferrarotti has held a Ford 
Foundation consultantship in connection 
with the four-university grant with 
which Harbison (Princeton) and Kerr 
(California) are involved. He is a first- 
rate scholar from whom can be expected 
a continued high degree of productivity. 


Alberto Spreafico is a young docente 
who has served as executive officer of the 
faculty. He is currently a resident of 
Rome and much involved in Professor 
Cataldi’s Center of Administrative Or- 
ganization and Methods. Additionally, 
he participated with me in a pre-electoral 
survey study in Tuscany and Emilia, 
and he is a co-editor with me of a volume 
on the 1958 Italian elections that is 
described below. 


One of the most exciting of the 
young political scientists at Florence is 
Giovanni Sartori, whose training has 
been in political theory, but who has re- 
cently branched out on a large scale into 
the area of behavioral research. Under 
a grant from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, Sartori has been executing a study 
of all those Italians who have sat in the 
Italian Chamber of Deputies since 1946. 
His questionnaires contain descriptive, 
attitudinal and projective items. A recent 
report he sent me indicates that he has 
already had a 75% return from the 1,400 
deputies (or their surviving families) to 
whom the questionnaires were sent. Even 
the Italian Communist party is cooperat- 
ing in the study. When Sartori’s book is 
published it will certainly constitute, in 
my judgment, the best work of its kind 
available in Western Europe. 


One of the most gratifying projects 
that emerged from my association wit 
the University of Florence is a projected 
volume on the Italian elections of 1958. 
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The volume will contain twenty-two 
chapters ranging from analytical essays 
on political, constitutional and political 
party development between 1953 and 
1958, to content analysis of the press, 
radio and television field studies of pres- 
sure group behavior, results of attitude 
surveys, and correlational analysis of 
voting behavior and socio-demographic 
variables, 


X. The Italian Social Science Associa- 
tion (AISS). It is fitting to conclude this 
report with some comments on the for- 
mation in 1958 of the Italian Social 
Science Association. As Alessandro Piz- 
zorno points out in PROD (September, 
1958, pp. 15-19), the first impetus to 
create AISS came from the International 
Sociological Association (UNESCO). The 
AISS might have been (as was intended 
by some) merely the Italian section of 
the ISA. However, several Italians felt 
that to broaden the scope of the Italian 
unit might, in Pizzorno’s words, “affirm 
the unity of social phenomena, and hence 
the necessity for collaboration among 
the various disciplines in research plan- 
ning.” It was also hoped that such an 
interdisciplinary organization might bring 
Italy’s universities away from idealism or 
neo-croceism and into closer contact with 
the realities of Italian society. 


In May, 1958, with the cooperation 
of Milan’s Center for Social Prevention 
and Defense, the AISS sponsored the 
First National Congress of the Social 
Sciences. The papers were published in 
the volume: L’Integrazione delle Scienze 
Sociala (Bologna: Societa Editrice Il 
Mulino). 


They clearly demonstrate that there 
are many first-class social scientists in 
Italy. To cite just a few papers, I would 
mention Franco Ferrarotti’s conceptual 
analysis of the “social sciences,” Fran- 


cesco Brambilla’s piece on the use of 
mathematical models, Alessandro Pizzor- 
no’s discussion of the use of the inter. 
view in the social sciences, Angiola Costa’s 
analysis of the relationship of social psy- 
chology to other social sciences, a group 
paper on psychiatry as a social science, 
another group effort on the role of cul- 
tural anthropology in the sciences, and 
Antonio Santucci’s paper on the signi- 
ficance of culture in modern sociology. 
Additionally, there were several papers 
that reported the findings of highly in- 
teresting and more or less rigorous em- 
pirical research in a number of areas. 
The leading American writers were given 
much credit in the papers of the 
Congress. 


It is fair to say that several of the 
younger researchers were dissatisfied with 
the Congress in the sense that it appeared 
to be dominated by older professors whose 
hostility toward positivism was well 
known. Several of the sociologists, for 
example, were convinced that permitting 
papers and commentaries by some lum- 
inaries in the fields of philosophy, econ- 
omics and political science had not been 
a wise move. 


Among those Italians who have defin- 
itely struck out in the direction of bring- 
ing the social sciences in Italy up to date, 
there is every evidence that they have 
read and are reading the best of what is 
available outside the country. These are 
the people, I believe, on whom a healthy 
transformation of political science and 
sociology in Italy will in the future be 
dependent. The transformation will not 
be easy, but it is clearly under way, and 
the AISS can and must play a major role 
in helping it along. 


Joseph LaPalombara 
Michigan State University 
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The Social Sciences at Yale 


This article, one of three in this issue originating at Yale, presents a 
kaleidoscope of the state and development of social science in and among 
the several fields. Graduate training at Yale is flourishing and there is a lux- 
uriant growth of interdisciplinary projects. The writer also suggests that 
more social scientists turn to the study of universities themselves, as well 
as armies, corporations and governments. An earlier form of the article 


appeared in the Yale alumni bulletin. 


The last fifty years has seen increasing 
specialization and departmentalization in 
the social sciences. As we developed more 
useful and effective methods and con- 
cepts, there was some weakening of our 
ties with moral philsophy and history 
out of which several, but not all, of the 
social sciences evolved. But at Yale these 
ties have not been entirely severed and 
in some cases they are being cultivated 
with renewed vigor. Anthropology, eco- 
nomics and political science still depend 
significantly on historical research and 
upon the logicians and moral philosophers. 
Moreover, the social sciences are begin- 
ning to return their debt to che historians 
by providing new concepts and tools for 
historical analysis. They axe also building 
new bridges with mathematics, the na- 
tural sciences, engineering, medicine and 
law. We find philosophers and sociologists 
working together on fundamental prob- 
lems of concept formation; engineers, 
mathematicians, linguists, psychologists 
and logicians on the design and use of 
high speed computers; anthropologists, 
economists, linguists, political scientists, 
psychologists and sociologists on the 
problems of underdeveloped areas. It is 
this interrelatedness of knowledge and 
cooperation in learning that gives a great 
university unity. It is a function of the 
university in turn to recognize and foster 
these relations. 


The social sciences are flourishing in 
the Graduate School as never before. The 
postwar period has seen a substantial in- 
crease in enrollment, which reflects the 
increasing size and eminence of the Yale 
faculty and the expansion of research 
activities. An obvious index is the ex- 
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pansion of enrollment by 28 per cent 
over the last five years. The number of 
M.A.’s awarded has doubled in this period, 
and Ph.D.’s have increased by 50 per 
cent. The rebuilding of the Department 
of Economics to a position of consider- 
able size and national leadership has been 
one of the most notable departmental 
achievements in recent years. The Politi- 
cal Science Department has undergone 
major changes, and the Psychology De- 
partment has expanded in order to 
strengthen its undergraduate programs. 

Many have noted the increasing diffi- 
culty of attracting able students to grad- 
uate work. The consensus of those re- 
sponsible for admission is that the caliber 
of students attracted to Yale has shown 
improvement in recent years. Yale’s at- 
tractiveness has been enhanced by a 
substantial increase in financial assist- 
ance. Fellowship awards in the social 
sciences increased over the last five years 
by 93 per cent in number and 145 per 
cent in value. Assistantships in both 
teaching and research have also expanded. 

In the last year concern has been ex- 
pressed in several quarters regarding the 
adequacy of graduate training in Ameri- 
can universities. The Deans of several 
universities published a particularly dis- 
turbing report raising questions about 
the adequacy of plans for expansion, the 
quality of M.A. programs, the time 
period required to complete the Ph.D., 
and finally the appropriateness of the 
traditional Ph.D. program for those who 
will be primarily teachers in contrast to 
those who will make substantial contri- 
butions through research. 


Many departments at Yale had already 
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undertaken a review of their graduate 
programs. For example, review of grad- 
uate training in Economics, based in part 
on panel discussions by twenty-seven 
experts from outside the University, has 
attracted considerable attention. While 
the programs of most departments pro- 
vide considerable latitude in light of the 
career objectives and potential of various 
students, the Graduate School has re- 
jected proposals to provide two alterna- 
tive Ph.D. programs, one for those plan- 
ning a career of teaching and another 
for those intending to continue research. 
Yale in its Ph.D. program aspires, as in 
the past, to train teacher-scholars, not 
teachers divorced from scholarship. 


The problem of the length of time 
required to complete the Ph.D. degree 
concerns us. By its seven year rule and 
more stringent limits in some depart- 
ments, Yale has been relatively successful 
in avoiding the horrible situations referred 
to by the Deans of other universities, but 
there is still room for improvement, par- 
ticularly by more adequate financial as- 
sistance during the period of writing the 
dissertation. 


The development of fundamental 
methods and theory in the various social 
sciences is proceeding in several directions. 
The use of mathematical models and 
quantitative techniques has spread in 
recent years to all the social sciences. 
While many do not expect the immediate 
results to be dramatic, there is widespread 
feeling that atempts to systematize and 
quantify our knowledge will yield large 
dividends and that the language of mathe- 
matics is for many persons and many 
problems a useful one. Many social 
scientists believe that mathematics is 
more useful to them as a language than 
French or German. 


Increasing proficiency of younger 
scholars in the use of mathematics has 
been facilitated by the Social Science 
Research Council, which has arranged a 
series of summer institutes in the use of 
mathematics, and by the development 
at Yale and elsewhere of courses in mathe- 
matics specifically designed to meet the 
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requirements of the social scientist. 
Increasing interest in the use of mathe- 
matical methods at Yale is underscored 
by the development of an Inter-depart- 
mental Seminar in Mathematical Appli- 
cations in the Social Sciences. Other 
signs may be noted. A professor of psy- 
chology is developing quantitative laws 
of learning through the use of mathe- 
matical models first developed in the field 
of economics. Professors of logic, law 
and sociology are cooperating in develop- 
ing systematic concepts of social theory, 
particularly in the traditional philosophic 
field of values. Finally, the Cowles 
Foundation for Research in Economics, 
which moved to New Haven from Chi- 
cago in 1955, is a leading center in the 
development and application of logical 
mathematical and statistical methods in 
economics and related fields. 


The progress in quantification is 
closely allied with the development of 
the high speed computer. Yale now has 
an IBM 650 and hopes to get a larger 
one. One use of the computer for the 
social scientist is the processing of masses 
of quantitative data. One Yale psycholo- 
gist along with similarly disposed scien- 
tists elsewhere is attempting to use a 
computer for simulating human thinking, 
an intriguing effort to provide a substi- 
tute for the physical scientist’s labo- 
ratory. 


As a result of appointments in the 
Political Science Department over the 
last decade Yale has become noted for 
its contributions to the development of 
empirically tested political behavior 
theory. This effort calls in part for the 
application of psychological and sociolo- 
gical methods of research to political 
problems. 


Yale has long been noted for the close 
relations of its social sciences in teach- 
ing and research with the natural scien- 
tists and members of the professional 
schools. A major program in physical 
anthropology devoted to the study of 
human evolution has brought that de- 
partment in closer contact with such 
natural sciences as geology, botany and 
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zoology. The Psychology Department 
has had a long and close collaboration 
with the Child Study Center and the 
Department of Psychiatry. The major 
training and research efforts of the So- 
ciology Department in recent years have 
been in the application of sociological 
techniques in medicine and public health. 
Sociologists are also working jointly with 
members of the Faculty of Law and the 
Bureau of Highway Traffic. The Law 
School has recently adopted an optional 
four year program for training legal 
specialists in social science skills. Under 
the program a student takes an M.A. 
in the Graduate School in a field of social 
science related to his field of legal 
specialization. 

Increasing interest in foreign and in- 
ternational affairs has been reflected in 
cooperation in teaching and research 
among geographers, historians, linguists 
and various social scientists. International 
relations is an interdepartmental training 
program. The Economics Department 
recently initiated a program for training 
in economic administration persons al- 
ready employed in international or foreign 
economic agencies. A political scientist 
is currently studying problems of admin- 
istering international agencies; another 
is investigating the forces promoting uni- 
fication of large geographical areas. An 
economist is launching a survey of com- 
parative economic institutions. 

The flow of faculty to foreign coun- 
tries and of foreign students and scholars 
to Yale has expanded enormously. Two 
hundred and fifty-three foreign students 
were recently registered in the Graduate 
School. The number of faculty engaged 
in research and teaching abroad has 
become substantial. Economists, long 
noted for their cultural myopia, and 
even an occasional psychologist will be 
found wandering afar perfecting and 
applying their skills by observation of 
foreign social situations. Connaught 
Place in New Delhi is as likely a spot 
to run across one’s colleagues today as 


the Place de la Concorde was a genera- 
tion earlier. A member of the Political 
Science Department has recently been 
engaged in a study of the adoption of 
improved agricultural techniques in For- 
mosa. An anthropologist has been study- 
ing the development of the market 
economy in Jamaica and Haiti. Econo- 
mists have recently been investigating 
problems of labor and banking in Puerto 
Rico, planning in India and economic de- 
velopment in Kenya. A social psycholo- 
gist has been studying attitude and opin- 
ion formation in Africa and Jamaica. 
Sociologists are studying Chinese refu- 
gees in Hong Kong, urbanization in Italy 
and schizophrenia among lower social 
groups in Puerto Rico. The expansion of 
research into social problems of other 
countries and other cultures often serves 
to widen the social scientist’s perspective 
and to deepen his understanding by 
comparative analysis. 

One cannot resist observing, however, 
that social scientists at Yale are doing 
relatively little research on the problems 
of the university. Exceptions are learn- 
ing and testing, where psychologists at 
Yale and elsewhere have long been en- 
gaged in fruitful research. Casual em- 
piricism suggests that industrial and 
military organizations are today more 
receptive to the results of modern social 
science than the university. Nevertheless, 
many problems of the university are 
amenable to the social scientist’s techni- 
ques. I suspect that if we were more 
prone to use the university as a labora- 
tory, the learning to which we are all 
dedicated would be furthered. Yet per- 
haps the intuition of the scholars and hier- 
archy alike is correct. Learning may 
flourish only in imperfect organizations, 
where creative scholars are tempted to 
burst the bounds of departmental organi- 
zations and hierarchical procedures, where 
restive and inquiring minds elude the 
control of authority. 

John Perry Miller 
Yale University 
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Six Texts in Methodology 


It is again the season for drawing up course syllabi. This comparative analysis 
of six current works on social science methodology may prove of particular 
value to teachers on the scope and method of Political Science. It also points 
towards an ideal integration of materials on political methodology. 


FESTINGER, LEON, & Daniet Katz, eds. Research Methods in the Behavioral 


Sciences. N. Y.: Dryden Press, 1953. 


Goope, Wituiam J., & Paut K. Hatt. Methods in Social Research. N. Y.: 


McGraw-Hill, 1952. 


JaHopa, M., M. Deutscn, & S. W. Coox. Research Methods in Social Relations. 


2 vols., N. Y.: Dryden Press, 1951. 


LAZARSFELD, Pau F., & Morris RosENBERG, eds. The Language of Social Research. 


Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1955. 


LERNER, DaNiEL, & Haroitp D. eds. The Policy Sciences. Stanford: 


Stanford U. Press, 1951. 


MaTHISEN, TryGvE. Methodology in the Study of International Relations. N. Y.: 


Macmillan, 1959. 


Shortly after World War II there 
appeared a number of studies which sug- 
gested that quantitative analysis could 
lend a high degree of precision to many 
of the problems of politics. Usually 
written by individuals not trained as 
political scientists, their significance was 
grasped at first only by those who in 
some relatively uncommon manner had 
become acquainted with the methods 
used. But in recent years nearly all major 
works in political science have employed 
the new scientific methodology to some 
extent, and the political scientist without 
new technical training frequently finds 
himself unable to understand them fully. 

This article evaluates five texts on 
method with regard to the several func- 
tions a text must serve. We also shall 
examine a new book by Trygve Mathisen, 
which, though it is not addressed to quite 
the same problems as the other five, 
considers means of applying the method- 
ology and findings of many disciplines to 
international relations. 

(1) A useful text should acquaint the 
student with the philosophy of social 
Science: the rationale for the application 
of scientific method and the assumptions 
implied in its use. He should know of the 
different types of theory, and must con- 
sider the role of values in social research. 
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Of the works under consideration Ler- 
ner is most successful in this. It provides 
a general discussion of the usefulness of 
scientific method and detailed chapters 
on specific problems and the assumptions 
underlying the different approaches to 
them. The role of values in research is 
discussed. An excellent chapter by Hil- 
gard and Lerner discusses different types 
of theory. Goode is also useful, particu- 
larly on values and on types of theories. 
The discussion is slightly less sophisti- 
cated, however, and the criticisms of 
scientific method initially specified never 
seem to be met quite as directly as in 
Lerner. Jahoda has several enlightening 
chapters on these matters, including a 
helpful article on the relation between 
observation and theory, but in general 
is not as thorough. Lazarsfeld discusses 
some of these. philosophical problems in 
Section VI but, despite an important 
chapter on the necessity for systematic 
isolation of a problem, results are not 
satisfactory. The method of presenting 
different writers’ comments on separate 
but related problems, useful elsewhere 
in the volume, is less enlightening here. 
Festinger pays relatively little attention 
to these problems. Mathisen refers to 
them only briefly, and suggests that the 
social sciences must be vo a large extent 
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descriptive, and that analytic hypotheses, 
due to the difficulties of testing, are of 
limited value. He mentions fundamental 
problems in discussing values. 


(2) A useful text must acquaint the 
student with a variety of methods of 
data collection and analysis. He need 
not be able to employ each of them im- 
mediately; rather, the emphasis should 
be on the many, often not at all obvious, 
sources of information that can be useful 
to a political scientist. 


For this purpose, Lazarsfeld is clearly 
superior. The book seems designed speci- 
fically to meet this need, presenting a 
variety of methodological problems and 
alternative ways of examining them. 
Some of the methods covered include: 
multi-variate analysis, the analysis of 
change through time, the survey, the 
panel study, field interviewing, socio- 
metry, depth interviewing, the use of 
some historical and census data, and the 
analysis of voting statistics. Methods not 
considered are content analysis, the study 
of decision-making, community studies, 
comparative analysis of historical data, 
legislative voting analysis, projective 
tests, and the use of communications data. 
Most omissions were deliberate, as the 
authors state in the introduction. Never- 
theless, there may be a tendency, less 
serious here than with the other books, 
to lead the student of political science 
to equate scientific method with too 
narrow a field. 


Of the other works Lerner is quite 
good in this respect. In breadth it is 
nearly as great as Lazarsfeld, although 
there is but one example of each prob- 
lem. Mathisen lists means of data col- 
lection and analysis, with a good section 
on the varieties of documentary research 
and a shorter one on geographical data. 
But such important tools as the question- 
naire he only mentions, and some refer- 
ences on statistical analysis are not the 
most recent works available. He finds 
the impossibility of conducting controlled 
laboratory experiments a distressing lim- 
itation. The other three books concen- 
trate particularly on the application of 
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social psychology, Jahoda paying special 
attention to the problems of prejudice. 
While the material actually covered is 
important, the relatively narrow focus 
of these three books would preclude the 
exclusive use of any one. All discuss 
content analysis with some thoroughness, 
and Jahoda has a good section on project- 
ive techniques and other disguised ap- 
proaches, but otherwise none of them 
gives much attention to the problems 
omitted by Lazarsfeld. 


(3) It should give the student a lim- 
ited amount of “how to do it” material. 
This should be at a relatively elementary 
level so as to be thoroughly comprehen- 
sible, and should include especially an 
introduction to concept formation, prob- 
ability estimates for random samples, 
ways of evaluating reliability and validity, 
and simple summary procedures like 
scaling. 


For this Goode is the most satisfactory. 
Sections on questionnaire construction, 
interviewing, probability and sampling, 
and scaling techniques are especially use- 
ful. An understanding of these is essen- 
tial both for reading substantive material 
employing similar procedures and for 
examining more sophisticated techniques 
for possible application to one’s own re- 
search problems. Jahoda also is helpful 
in this respect, supplementing Goode 
with articles on statistical methods for 
the analysis of sociometric data, content 
analysis, and field work. Festinger offers 
many do-it-yourself instructions, but 
these are more complex and frequently 
presume a fair level of technical sophis- 
tication. Lazarsfeld also contains much 
valuable information. Procedures are 
usually given in sufficient detail for the 
student to understand fully their appli- 
cation, if not quite to apply them him- 
self. Lerner is little concerned with such 
matters; the authors do, however, pro- 
vide a very useful review of the methods 
employed in studying a number of sub- 
jects, such as primary groups, national 
character, and cultures. While not spe- 
cifically “how to do it” in approach, 
this material is a necessary prerequisite 
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for such work. Mathisen explicitly de- 
clares his intention not to consider details 
of application. 

(4) It must make the student aware 
of more complex techniques of data col- 
lection and anaiysis, though he will be 
unlikely to recall them in detail until 
he has intensively studied them. Fes- 
tinger is by far the best for this purpose, 
giving much more detailed consideration 
of sampling and probability analysis, in- 
terviewing technique, methods of meas- 
urement, and questionnaire construction 
than do Goode or Jahoda. Similarly, 
while the discussions of reliability and 
validity in Goode are sufficient for an 
introduction, most research requires a 
comprehensive foundation, such as is 
presented in Festinger. He omits a few 
matters discussed by other authors, but 
most topics omitted, such as community 
self-surveys, are not important to most 
researchers. Lazarsfeld, Lerner, and Ma- 
thisen are not concerned in detail with 
applying specific techniques. 

(5) Finally, the book should provide 
bibliographical material. 

Each of the works has bibliographical 
material in some form. Festinger, and 
Jahoda to a lesser degree, are most useful. 
They give many specific references re- 
garding special problems, while the others 
merely give a general bibliography fol- 
lowing each section. Lerner provides only 
a single general bibliography, but the 
treatment of various approaches to cer- 
tain topics constitutes an excellent re- 
view of the literature. Lazarsfeld’s bib- 
liography benefits by its annotation. 


No one book is satisfactory for every 
purpose. Jahoda, despite many excellent 
sections and an examination of a few 
matters not encountered elsewhere, is not 
clearly superior to all other books for 
any of the purposes mentioned, nor is 
Mathisen. Readings selected from the 
other four would all be important in an 
introductory course in methodology. Fes- 
tinger might not be used extensively, but 
the student should become acquainted 


with it for future reference. Lerner 
might be best as a general introduction, 
followed by readings in Goode and Laz- 
arsfeld. The latter, illustrating methods 
whereby various actual problems were 
analyzed, should probably be used most 
extensively, with Goode used to detail 
some special problems. 

If it is accepted that an introduction 
to the philosophy of social science and 
to a great many different methods are 
the most important aspects of any be- 
ginning course, Lazarsfeld and Lerner 
would receive the most attention. But 
even all four (or six) of the above books 
would not be sufficient, and would need 
to be supplemented by other readings or 
lectures. None of these books was de- 
signed precisely as a text for a course in 
political science methodology. 

Another reason why none of the works 
examined is completely satisfactory is the 
insufficient consideration of the limits 
within which a finding can be accepted 
as valid. Except for Festinger’s brief ex- 
amination there is little consideration of 
problems of error, except in sampling. 
Although some means of reducing inter- 
viewing and coding error are discussed, 
there is little attempt to weigh their 
importance. Festinger presents the fa- 
miliar right triangle representing the law 
of propagation of error, but the actual 
problems of measuring and detailing that 
error are largely ignored. For a field 
that hopes to create an established body 
of knowledge, a section on the import- 
ance of replicating experiments would 
also have been desirable. Furthermore, 
the books fail to discuss the relative costs 
of rejecting an important finding on the 
ground that the test did not reach the 
desired level of statistical significance, 
and the costs of accepting a spurious 
finding that may misdirect future re- 
search and the resources of those who 
apply our findings. 


Bruce M. Russett 
Yale University 
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Annotated BIBLIOGRAPHY in Policy Research 
and Political Behavior 


(Selection based upon a search of journals published or received in this country since 
the preceding issue of PROD, books recently published, and government documents 
and fugitive materials recently published. New issues of 195 journals are currently 
surveyed.) 


Apams, J. S. & A. K. Romney, “A Functional Analysis of Authority.” Psych. R., LXVI (July ’59), 
234-51. Authority defined in stimulus-response terms and authority sequences analyzed, noting the 
recriprocal nature of authority interactions. 

ALLEN, G., “National Farmers Union as a Pressure Group: II.” Contemporary R., #1122 (June ’59), 
321-28. The political and economic successes gained by the N. F. U. over the past 20 years, and 
its ability to sidestep opposition. 

Arter, D. E., “Nationalism, Government, and Economic Growth.” Econ. Devel. & Cultural Change, 
VII (Jan. 59), 117-36. Newly independent countries may be pushed by economic development 
to eventual democracy if certain current conditions prevail. 

BLANKSTEN, G. I., “Political Groups in Latin America.” Amer. Pol. Sci. R., LIT] (March ’59), 
106-27. Propositions about and characteristics of institutional, associational and non-associational 
political groups. 

BiausTEIN, A. P. & A. H. Fiexp, “ ‘Overruling’ Opinions in the Supreme Court.” Mich. Law. R. 
LVII (Dec. ’58), 151-94. Analysis of fundamental data on the ninety overruling decisions of 
the Supreme Court, with a complete listing. 

Botcar, V., “The Concept of Public Welfare: An Historical-Comparative Essay.” Amer. J. of 
Comp. Law, VIII (Winter °59), 44-71. The legal meaning of “public welfare,” the historical 
periods that have shaped our concept of it, and current reactions to public welfare ideology. 

Borcatta, E. F., & J. Rossin, “High Speed Computers in Social Research.” Soc. and Social Res., 
XLII (March-April °59), 259-64. The machines, their available programs and methodological 
implications. 

Bousquet, J., “An Enquiry into the Organization of Historical Research.” Comp. Studies in Society 
and Hist., 1 (Oct. ’58), 100-02. A request for some minimum of synthesis in historical research: 

“At present the only universally observed convention is that of the Gregorian calendar.” 

BRANDENBURG, F. R., “Organized Business in Mexico.” Inter-Amer. Econ. Affairs, XII (Winter ’58), 
26-50. The institutionalization of business interest groups and their involvement in the Mexican 
political process. 

BroMwicH, L., Union Constitutions. N. Y.: The Fund for The Republic, 1959 (paper). Analysis 
of procedural inadequacies in six areas of union life, e.g., concentration of power, the convention, 
discipline, etc., covering 70 unions with 16 million members. 

Buck, P. W., “Election Experience of Candidates for the House of Commons, 1918-1955.” Western 
Pol. Q., XII (June °59), 485-91. Tabulation of elections and defeats of new entrants and of 
candidates with previous records, 

Busn, M., “Esoteric Communication in Soviet Politics.” World Pol., XI (July ’59), 614-20. Minute 
variations in the formulas of Soviet communications are of considerable research value. 

Camuots, R., “After Six Years of a Doubtful Combat.” Diogenes, #26 (Summer ’59), 1-6. 
Diogenes in search of the “diagonal sciences,” i.e., the interrelated nature of knowledge in widely 
divergent fields. 

CANNING, R. R., & J. M. Baker, “Effect of the Group on Authoritarian and Non-authoritarian 
Persons.” Amer. J. of Soc., LXIV (May °59), 579-81. In autokinesis experiments authoritarians 
were much more greatly influenced by group pressures than non-authoritarians. 

CARTWRIGHT, D., ed. Studies in Social Power. Ann Arbor: Institute for Social Research, 1959. Eleven 
articles incl. “Power: A Neglected Variable in Social Psychology,” ‘“‘Leadership and Interpersonal 
Power,” “The Bases of Social Power.” 

Cater, D. The Fourth Branch of Government. Boston: Houghton, 1959. Interaction of the govern- 
ment and the press; the role of the press in policy formation. 

CnHapwick, J., “A Prehistoric Bureaucracy.” Diogenes, #26 (Summer ’59), 7-18. Documentary and 
archeological evidence of administrative organizative in Mycenaean society. 

CuernorF, H., & L. Moses. Elementary Decision Theory. N. Y.: Wiley, 1959. Statistical problems 
of the “science of decision making under uncertainty”: mathematically elementary, considers many 
applications. 

CoHEN, B. C., “The Influence of Non-governmental Groups on Foreign Policy-making.” Studies in 
Citizen Participation in International Relations, Vol. Il. Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1959. 
Summary of research on groups and individuals influential on American foreign policy formation 
and execution. 
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Cou.Born, R., “The State and Religion: Iran, India and China.” Comp. Studies in Society and Hist., 
I (Oct. 58), 44-57. Three different types of religion-state relations, compared with Western ex- 
perience. 

Cox, A., “The Role of Law in Preserving Union Democracy.” Harvard Law R., LXXII (Feb. *59), 
609-44. Argues the necessity of legislation to ensure democratic processes in unions, and states 
specific statutory changes required. 

Cutoto, I., “La Cibernetica nella politica della stabilizzazione economica.” Revista de Pol. Econ., 
XLIX (March ’59), 411-34. The treatment of economic stabilization according to models and 
methods of cybernetics based on the feedback principle. 

Daunt, R. A., “Business and Politics: A Critical Appraisal of Political Science.” Amer. Pol. Sci. R., 
LIT] (March ’59), 1-34. The dearth of political science studies of the business firm and business 
relations as a political order, or of the relations between business and the American political order. 

pE Grazia, A., “A New Way Towards Equal Suffrage.” N.Y. U. Law R., XXXIV (April ’59), 716-24. 
A critique of law enforcement as the means to equal suffrage in the U. S. A., and a plan for tempo- 
rary federalizing of selected federal elections. 

Deutscn, K. W., “The Limits of Common Sense.” Psychiatry, XXII (May ’59), 105-12. The knowl- 
edge that behavioral science can provide beyond the limits of common sense. 

Deutscn, K. W., & L. J. Epincer. Germany Rejoins the Powers: Mass Opinion, Interest Groups, 
and Elites in Contemporary German Foreign Policy. Stanford: Stanford U. Press, 1959. Uses mul- 
tiple sources of data: press, polls, surveys, elite sources, etc. 

Dimock, M. E. Administrative Vitality: The Conflict with Bureaucracy. N. Y.: Harper, 1959. The 
growth, vitality and decay of business and government bureaucracy. 

E1senstapT, S. N., “Internal Contradictions in Bureaucratic Politics.” Comp. Studies in Society and 
Hist., I (Oct. ’58), 58-75. The characteristics and purposes of the ruling elites of centralized 
bureaucratic politics in a number of pre-modern historical societies. 

E1seNstapT, S. N., “Primitive Political Systems: A Preliminary Comparative Analysis.” Amer. Anthro., 
LXI (April °59), 200-20. Their various types, particularly in sub-Sahara Africa; hypotheses on 
types of social structure related to characteristics of political organization. 

Erzion1, A., “Authority Structure and Organizational Effectiveness.” Admin. Sci. Q., IV (June ’59), 
43-67. “If goals and authority structure are incompatible, goals may be modified to the extent that 
means become parts of the goal themselves.” 

Eutau, H., et al., “The Political Socialization of American State Legislators.” Midwest J. of Pol. 
Sci., II] (May 59), 188-206. Sources of political interest among State legislators in Cal., N. J., 
Ohio, Tenn., notably participation and predispositions. 

Fucus, L. H., “Minority Groups and Foreign Policy.” Pol. Sci. Q., LXXIV (June 59), 161-75. 
Hypotheses and normative questions suggested by the interplay of foreign issues and minority pres- 
sures in the U. S. 

GeruarD, D., “The Frontier in Comparative View.” Comp. Studies in Society and Hist., 1 (March 
’§9), 205-29. Evaluates the Turner thesis on other frontiers, e.g., those of Russia and the English 
colonies. 

Gore, W. J., and F. S. Smtanper, “A Bibliographic Essay on Decision Making.” Admin. Sci. Q., 
IV (June 59), 97-121. Surveys the literature on administrative theory, noting the organisimic and 
management science approaches. Claims a lack of cogent theory and few effects on administrative 
practice. 

Guetzkow, H., “Conversion Barriers in Using the Social Sciences.” Admin. Sci. Q., IV (June ’59), 
68-81. Identifies a threefold process in converting social science knowledge into forms suitable for 
practicable application. 

Harris, S. E., et al., “Round Table on the Organization and Financing of Economic Research.” Amer. 
Econ. R., XLIX (May °59), 559-80. A discussion by Robert Calkins, Thomas Carroll, Philip 
Coombs, Solomon Fabricant, Lloyd Reynolds, T. C. Koopmans. 

Hero, A. O., “Americans in World Affairs.” Studies in Citizen Participation in International Rela- 
tions, Vol I. Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1959 (paper). Summary of knowledge of American 
world affairs behavior, examined on four continua: sustained citizen interest in international issues, 
information possessed, rational analysis of issues and action taken. 

HorrMan, S. H., “International Relations: The Long Road to Theory.” World Pol., XI (April ’59), 
346-77. A critique of “systems theorists” and a proposed method combining schematic and partly 
empirical research in the past with a more normative attempt “to build relevant utopias.” 

HorkuHemer, M., “Philosophie und Soziologie.”” Kélner Zeit fiir Soz. und Sozialpsych., XI (#1, ’59), 
154-64. The social reform underpinnings of 19th century sociology and the philosophic resignation 
of contemporary empirical sociology. 

Houn, F. W., “The Stage as a Medium of Propaganda in Communist China.” Pub. Opin. Q., XXIII 
(Summer °59), 223-35. Party control of dramatic expression involves approval of performance 
schedules, writing of new works, rewriting of old. 

Hucues, E. .C, “Sociology in Moscow.” Comp. Studies in Society and Hist., 1 (Oct. ’58), 102-04. An 
international meeting of sociologists in Moscow, Jan. ’58. 
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Hyneman, C. S. The Study of Politics. Urbana: U. of Ill. Press, 1959. An inward glance at the 
discipline, its practitioners and their problems. 

INKELES, A., & R. A. Bauer. The Soviet Citizen: Daily Life in a Totalitarian Society. Cambridge: 
Harvard, 1959. The social psychology of Soviet life, drawn from numerous sources. 

Jacosus, G. C., “Satellites and Astronautics: Current Developments in Space Law.” Amer. Bar Ass’n. 
J., XLV (July °59), 671-74, ff. Legal theories on space, forseeable problems, and the National 
Aeronautics and Space Act. 

Janis, I. L., & D. Katz, “The Reduction of Intergroup Hostility: Research Problems and Hypothe- 
ses.” Conflict Resolution, 111 (March °59), 85-100. New areas of research in social psychology 
suggested by ethical propositions. 

Kaptan, N., “The Role of the Research Administrator.” Admin. Sci. Q., IV (June ’59), 20-42. An 
ambiguous role, bordered by the conflicting goals of the research scientist and the research organiza- 
tion. 

KENpE, P., “L’interet personnel dans le systeme d’economic socialiste.” Revue Econ., X (May ’59), 
340-64. The individual’s scope of activity in the socialist economy, his preferences, and relation 
to the system’s progress. 

Key, V. O., “Secular Realignment and the Party System.” J. of Pol., XXI (May °59), 198-210. 
Data on long-term processes of change affecting particular groups and their effects on the party 
system. 

Kuno, M., “Taxes on the External Sector: An Index of Political Behavior in Latin America?” Mid- 
west J. of Pol. Sci., III (May ’59), 127-50. Interest group politics is replacing caudillismo (elite 
rule) in much of Latin America, particularly in nations deriving clearly less than 30% of taxes 
from import-export duties. 

KoseMina., N. S., “Sociometry and Cybernetics.” Group Psychotherapy, XII (March °59), 97-109. 
The origins of the “sciences which study the relationship between men and robots,” the theory of 
action and the scientific method. 

Kroeser, A. L., “Comments on the Gray’s Four Hundred Year Cycle in Human Ability.” Comp. 
Studies of Society and Hist., 1 (March ’59), 230-41. Two comparable studies of the numbers of 
historic personages living at various periods between 500 B.C. and 1800 A.D. 

Lang, R. E., “The Fear of Equality.” Amer., Pol. Sci. R., LIT (March ’59), 35-51. The views of 
fifteen working class Americans on equality and freedom, and their theoretical implications. 

Lipset, S. M., “Some Social Requisites of Democracy: Economic Development and Political Legiti- 
macy.” Amer. Pol. Sci. R., LITT (March ’59), 69-105. Hypotheses concerning social requisites for 
democracy, and the data available for testing them. 

Livincston, W. S., “British General Elections and the Two-Party System, 1945-55.” Midwest J. 


of Pol. Sci., 111 (May ’59), 168-87. Because of minor parties, unopposed candidates, etc., the 


British by no means have a pure two-party system. 

“L’Organizzazione delle Scienze Sociali nella R. P. F. Jugoslava.’’ Passato e Presente, #8 (March- 
April ’59), 1110-14. Academic social science in Yugoslavia. 

LyForp, J. P. Candidate. N. Y.: Holt, 1959 (paper). A, documentary account of the author’s un- 
successful attempt to obtain the Democratic nomination for Connecticut Congressman at large, 1958. 

MANDELL, M. M., “Hypotheses on Administrative Selection.” Pub. Admin. R., XIX (Winter °59), 
12-18. Hypotheses. on the selection process, the administrator’s job and his qualifications, em- 
phasizing the “flesh and blood” elements in the process. 

MatTuHison, T. Methodology in the Study of International Relations. N. Y.: Macmillan, 1959. 
Methodological problems, multi-disciplinary methods, etc. 

MecnaM, J. L., “Latin American Constitutions: Nominal and Real.” J. of Pol., XXI (May °59), 
258-75. The multiplicity of Latin American constitutions (180-190) points up the contradiction 
between devotion to constitutionalism as a cure for national problems and the lack of respect for 
constitutional mandates. 

Metter, N., “Bilingualism in Island Legislatures of the Pacific as an Index of Acculturation—A 
Hypothesis.” Soc. and Social Res., XLIII (July-Aug. 59), 408-14. Quantified language skills of 
legislators are a rough index of cultural adjustment when one of two cultures exerts a dominant 
effect. 

Ming, R. S., “Voting in Wellington Central, 1957.” Pol. Sci., X (Sept. ’58), 31-64. A sample of 
450 voters studied by lengthy questionnaire in New Zealand. 

Moos, M., & F. E. Rourxe. The Campus and the State. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1959. 
State administrative controls over State-supported colleges and universities. 

Mortara, G., “Indici dell’intensita del commercio internazionale tra due paesi.” L’industria, #1 (’59), 
17-26. The methodology of devising and applying an index of the relative intensity of trade be- 
tween two countries. 

Murpny, G. G. S., “Planning in the Mongolian People’s Republic.” J. of Asian Studies, XVIII (Feb. 
59), 241-58. Internal resistance to Soviet-sponsored planning and its partial failure. 

Netson, R. R., “The Simple Economics of Basic Scientific Research.” J. of Pol. Econ., LXVII (June 
$9), 297-306. Current American expenditures on research, their economic value, social benefits 
and policy implications. 
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NeuMANN, S., “The Comparative Study of Politics.” Comp. Studies in Society and Hist., 1 (Jan. ’59), 
105-12. Surveys new interest and research in comparative government. 

Nutter, G. W., “Soviet Industrial Growth.” Science, CKXX (July 31, 1959), 252-54. The difficulties 
of obtaining estimates and a conclusion that Soviet claims are much exaggerated. 

O’Brien, F. W., “Woodrow Wilson’s ‘Constitutional Government in the United States.’” J. of Public 
Law, VIII (#1, °59), 262-82. On the effects of political expedience (Wilson’s ambitions) on politi- 
cal science scholarship, comparing his 1885 and 1908 books. 

PaHt, C. F., “Management Analysis by Staff or by Consultants.” Pub. Personnel R., XX (July ’59), 
207-10. “Whether to utilize staff members or outside analysts depends upon the problem, the en- 
vironmental situation, and the talent at your disposal.” 

PeNNock, J. R., “Federal and Unitary Government—Disharmony and Frustration.” Behavioral Sci., 
IV (April ’59), 147-57. An attempt to test the existence of disharmony in federal governments, 
with the conclusion that it is less than speculated, and involves a countervailing factor. 


PrestHus, R. V., “Behavior and Bureaucracy in Many Cultures.” Pub. Admin. R., XIX (Winter ’59), 
25-35. “Comparative administration needs an explicit synthesis between conceptual theory and em- 
pirical field research.” 

Rixer, W. H., “A Test of the Adequacy of the Power Index.” Behavioral Sci., IV (April °59) 120-31. 
Game theory suggests a Political Man who seeks to maximize power. A statistical index of power 
is proposed and applied to actual cases. 

Rinpe, E., & S. RoKKAN, “Toward an International Program of Research on the Handling of Con- 
flicts: Introduction.” Conflict Resolution, III (March ’59), 1-5. Discusses the work of an American- 
Norwegian “Seminar on Conflict Research.” 

RokkANn, S., “Electoral Activity, Party Membership and Organizational Influence.” Acta Sociologica, 
iV (#1, °59), 25-37. Analysis of data from 1957 Norwegian election studies, and summary of the 
programme and empirical approaches of the Institute for Social Research (Oslo) and the Chr. Michel- 
sen Institute (Bergen). 

Rupe, G. The Crowd in the French Revolution. N. Y.: Oxford U. Press, 1959. The sociological anat- 
omy of revolutionary crowds in 18th century France and England. 

Sarker, S. C., “The Chinese Communes.” India Q., XV (Jan.-March °59), 26-52. Organization, 
party control, relations to family and education. “One of the boldest ventures to regulate human 
destiny.” 

SavetH, E. N., “A Science of American History.” Diogenes, #26 (Summer °59), 107-22. Brief 
“history of historiography” and the impact of it on scientific thought. 

SHANNON, J. B. Moncey and Politics. N. Y.: Random, 1959 (paper). History and evaluation of how far 
economic motivations determine political behavior. 

Suarp, G., “The Meanings of Non-Violence: A Typology.” Conflict Resolution, U1 (March °59), 
41-66. Nine types of generic non-violence: non-resistance, active reconciliation, moral resistance, 
passive resistance, peaceful resistance, Sa/yagraha, non-violent direct action, non-violent revolution, 
and selective non-violence. 

Suits, E., “The Intellectuals and the Powers: Some Perspectives for Comparative Analysis.” Comp. 
Studies in Society and Hist., 1 (Oct. 58), 5-22. Intellectuals are indispensable to society but be- 
tween them and the laity there is unavoidable tension whose patterns require study. 

Simon, H. A., “Theories of Decision-Making in Economics.” Amer. Econ. R., XLIX (Juve ’59), 

' 253-83. On the contributions psychology can make to economics and the economic generalizations 
of value to the general theories of human behavior sought by psychology and sociology. 

Strayer, J. R., “The State and Religion: Greece and Rome, che West, Islam.” Comp. Studies in 
Society and Hist., I (Oct. ’58), 38-43. Most commonly, religion is neither state-controlled nor a 
state in itself, but is a political force only in exceptional circumstances. 

SussMAN, L., “Mass Political Letter Writing in America: Growth of an Institution.” Pub. Opin. Q., 
XXIII (Summer °59), 203-12. History, statistical indices and functions of letter writing as a 
means of communication between electorate and political leaders. 

Tickner, F, J., “A Survey and Evaluation df Comparative Research.” Pub. Admin. R., XIX (Winter 
59), 19-25. Description, methods, and problems: “A full understanding of the working of govern- 
mental operations is necessary before comparison can seriously be attempted.” 

Treceman, F., “Achtergrond en wezen van de wolkscommanes in China.” Internationale Spectator, 
XIII (March 22, 1959), 107-74. Thorough study of the “background and characteristics” of the 
Chinese communes: their relation to communist doctrine, economic and human consequences, etc. 

Warntz, W., “Geography at Midtwentieth Century.” World Pol., XI (April °59), 442-54. Extensive 
commentary on Geography in the Twentieth Century (Griffith Taylor, ed. 1957). 

Wasserman, B., “The Scientific Pretensions of Professor Morgenthau’s Theory of Power Politics.” 
Australian Outlook, XIII (March ’59), 55-70. Roundly criticizes the work as unscientific, logically 
inconsistent, and empirically inadequate. 

WasserMan, P. Measurement and Evaluation of Organizational Performance: An Annotated Bibli- 
ography. Ithaca: Graduate School of Business and Public Administration, Cornell U., 1959. Lists 
400 books, articles and documents under four heads: Measurement and Evaluation; Measurement of 
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the Total Enterprise; Measurement of Functional Units; Measurement of Individual Performance. 


We ter, R. Problems of Scholarly Publication in the Humanities and Social Sciences. N. Y.: Columbia 


U. Press, 1959. Reports a research study. 


Wuire, C. M., et al. Sources of Information in the Social Sciences. N. Y.: Columbia U. School of 
Library Service, 1959 (paper). Annotated bibliography. 


Wuiurtesey, C. R., “Congressional Hearings and the Federal Reserve.” J. of Pol. Econ., LXVII (April 
59), 187-93. Suggests reforms to restore usefulness to congressional hearings, procedures, notably 
to correct their failure to hold questioning to significant issues. 


Witpavsky, A. B., “A Methodological Critique of Duverger’s Political Parties.” J. of Pol., XXI (May 
59), 303-18. Certain requirements are made of a theory of political parties which are not met 


by Duverger because of methodological fallacies. 


Wiepen, A. F., “The Sociologist’s Role in Public Policy Questions.” 


Rural Soc., XXIV (June ’59), 


131-39. He can encourage the use of the discussion method, study group methods and processes, 
and can “‘use discussion method as a means of extending much of his own field of subject matter.” 


Yamamoto, G. K., “Politics of Orientals in Hawaii.” Soc. and Social Res. XLIII (May-June °59), 
359-64. Percentages of elected and appointed Oriental officials in Hawaiian government, 1910-1955. 


Yosuimura, T., “The Beginning of Political Science as an Independent Science in Japan.” Waseda 
Pol. Studies, Il (’59), 1-21. A summary and comparison of the work of Japan’s first two political 
scientists, Yamada (Principles of Political Science, 1882) and Onozuka (Outlines of Political Science, 


1903). 


Societal Coordination by Occupational Leaders 


‘Leaders of various occupational groups,.as compared to the rank-and-file 
members of the occupational groups, are more likely to accept the legitimacy 
of other occupational groups and their leaders, and/or are more tolerant in 
general, and/or are actually more similar to other leaders than the rank- 
and-file are like their counterparts in other occupational groups.” This would 
seem to conflict with Whyte’s “organization man” thesis about leader’s 
conformity. The author suggests leader and ordinary-member comparisons in 
a number of groups and case studies of policy formation in such groups. 


As occupational differentiation grows, 
the requirement of coordinated societal 
action increases and yet may be more 
problematical. Occupational differentia- 
tion presumably threatens societal coor- 
dination because members of different 
occupations have different life experiences 
and consequently different perspectives 
and interests; these differences may be 
exaggerated by the formation of occu- 
pational organizations to represent the 
members’ interests. Yet, for societies to 
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act, there must be consensus among the 
general public and consensus among the 
leaders of groups within the society so 
that coordination may occur. 

Certainly, there are many develop- 
ments that tend to alleviate this apparent 
problem. I want to suggest what some 
of these developments among a society’s 
leaders might be. First, a few observa- 
tions must be made concerning consensus 
among the general public. Occupational 
differentiation is partly responsible for 
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the general rise in the standard of living 
and hence of widely shared non-work 
experiences. The complex organization 
and interdependence of occupational ac- 
tivities facilitates shifting the direction 
of work activity without agreement about 
the ultimate purposes of the activity. 
Finally, the amount of consensus needed 
in a society is probably not very high, 
although some acceptance of the ways 
in which coordination is achieved is prob- 
ably essential. In these circumstances, 
then, consensus among leaders of groups 
within the society is particularly im- 
portant. 


It seems reasonable to suppose that 
leaders, specializing in representing the 
interests of their followers, would differ 
among themselves more than would their 
respective rank-and-filers. The little rele- 
vant evidence that exists suggests that 
the contrary may be the case. For ex- 
ample, in Mills’ The New Men of Power, 
we find that city union leaders were 
more likely than State or national union 
leaders to believe that management in- 
tended to break the unions; Stouffer’s 
study of conformity and civil liberty 
found that business and union leaders, as 
well as other leaders in the community, 
were more tolerant of political non-con- 
formity than was the public at large; 
another study by Lazarsfeld and Thielens, 
The Academic Mind, found that eminent 
social scientists were more permissive of 
political deviance than were their less 
eminent colleagues; and finally Frank 
Bonilla has shown that business leaders 
of larger firms were somewhat more likely 
than business leaders of smaller firms to 
view the tariff from a more general per- 
spective and consider other interest 
groups more like themselves. 


Such findings suggest that leaders of 
various occupational sroups, as compared 


1For example, see: Lt 


to the rank-and-file members of the: oc- 
cupational groups, are more likely to 
accept the legitimacy of other occupa- 
tional groups and their leaders, and/or 
are more tolerant in general, and/or are 
actually more similar to other leaders 


than the rank-and-file are like their 
counterparts in other occupational 
groups. 


If there are such differences between 
leaders and rank-and-file occupational 
members, several explanatory hypotheses 
are worth considering. First, it is possible 
that those who become leaders share some 
personality characteristics or have had 
some similarity in previous career ex- 
periences. Second, it may be that their 
role activities are more similar because 
they have similar administrative experi- 
ences. Third, and perhaps most intrigu- 
ing, is the possibility that leaders have 
more experience than rank-and-filers in 
dealing with leaders from other occupa- 
tional groups. Such experience may be 
broadening in general and conducive to 
a larger perspective or, more specifically, 
such experience may lead to the develop- 
ment of general norms regulating the 
relationship of representatives of different 
interest groups. There is evidence that 
such developments do occur.! 


There is another kind of occupational 
specialization that has special relevance 
for the problem under consideration. 
That is, some occupations perform func- 
tions which may be considered as inte- 
grative and consensus building. This is 
the case for the communication occupa- 
tions in particular but in a sense it is 
true of all the intellectual occupations.” 
Therefore, the values and norms of the 
members of these occupational groups 
have particular pertinence to the prob- 
lem of consensus and coordination in so- 
cieties that have a high degree of occu- 


ard R. Sayles and George Strauss, The Local Union (New York: Harper and 


Brothers, 1953), pp. 27-33; Alvin W. Gouldner, Wildcat Strike (Yellow Springs, Ohio: The Antioch 
Press, 1954); Ralph H. Turner, “The Navy Disbursing Officer as a Bureaucrat,” American Socio- 
logical Review, 12 (June, 1947), pp. 342-348; and Emile Durkheim, The Division of Labor in 
Society, trans. by George Simpson (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1947), p. 5. 


*Edward Shils, “The Intellectuals and the Powers: Some Perspectives for Comparative Analysis,” 
Comparative Studies in Society and History 1 (October, 1958), pp. 5-22. 
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pational differentiation. 

Some aspects of the issues outlined here 
could be studied in the course of other 
research or of special small studies. A 
comprehensive research project might 
consist of two parts. One part would be 
a survey of leaders and rank-and-filers 
in various occupational groups. The sec- 
ond part would be two or three case 
studies of policy formation by private 
interest groups. For example, studies 
might be made of employment policy— 
as related to retirement or automation— 
or, of education policy—as in the case 
of school integration or expansion of 
school facilities—or, of health policy— 
as in the case of health and dental insur- 
ance or support of research. 


The findings would have important 
relevance for the understanding of pri- 
vate, non-governmental, policy coordin- 
ation in complex, contemporary societies. 
The findings would also have pertinence 
for understanding any possible lack of 
representation for rank-and file interests. 
Finally, the findings would help us under- 
stand more concretely the conditions 
necessary for societal coordination; we 
might find that consensus among leaders 
of special interest groups emerges with- 
out the pre-condition of general public 
consensus. This would have relevance 
for functional integration in metropoli- 
tan areas and international communities® 

Louis Kriesberg 
National Opinion Research Center 


3Louis Kriesberg, ‘German Businessmen and Union Leaders and the European Coal and Steel 
Community,” Social Science (forthcoming) and Ernst B. Haas, The Uniting of Europe (Stanford: 


Stanford University Press, 1958). 


ET AL.: Philanthropy and the Birth of Sociology 


[Nineteenth Century philanthropy] 
was a movement of those who knew how 
the poor lived, or at least who knew the 
conditions under which they lived, and 
who felt that these conditions were in- 
tolerable. The population was crowding 
into the towns, and the health of towns 
was therefore becoming a much more 
pressing public concern. But the move- 
ment had its beginning in the minds of 
individuals, and these reformers belonged 
for the most part to the professional 
classes. Most of them were not politicians 
but philanthropists, but they did not 
follow any philanthropic short cut. In 
this matter society must move altogether 
if it moves at all. The Health of Towns 
Association might have cleaned a few 
dirty courts; it chose rather to stimulate 
and aggravate a stolid and reluctant 
nation. 

This Association was a gathering to- 
gether of men who had been already 
seized by the idea that the health of the 
country was the most tremendous and 
imperative task they could set before 
themselves. It was formed for the pur- 
pose of persuading the country and coerc- 
ing Parliament. Among its original mem- 
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bership we find the Marquis of Nor- 
manby, R. A. Slaney, M.P., and philan- 
thropist, Dr. Southwood Smith, Dr. Guy, 
Mr. Grainger, and Mr. Toynbee, F.R.S., 
the famous surgeon. The work they set 
themselves being two-fold, they adapted 
their methods to their ends. To coerce 
Parliament they must have ponderous blue 
books, an appearance of exhaustive treat- 
ment, and the prestige of a Royal Com- 
mission. It is no small tribute to their 
success that in five years they secured as 
much. If anyone will take the trouble to 
compare the names which appear in the 
reports of the Association with the names 
of Commissioners and the list of witnesses 
who appeared before the Commissioners, 
he will be at once impressed with the 
close correspondence of the two. It would 
not be a very gross exaggeration to say 
that the Health of Towns Association 
appointed the Commission. Some inac- 
curacies convey much of the inner truth 
of a situation. 

Among the witnesses before the State 
of Towns Commission was Dr. W. A. 
Guy. The evidence he offered was based 
on researches made by him as to the effect 
of occupation on disease, and the results 
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which he gave in more or less conversa- 
tional form were also submitted to the 
Statistical Society in several papers print- 
ed in the early numbers of its Journal. 
It is not asserted that his evidence is more 
important than that of several other wit- 
nesses, nor is any kind of summary of 
that evidence here attempted. My pres- 
ent concern is simply to show the nature 
of the change which thought was under- 
going, and, it may be, to illustrate the 
way in which the unthinking majority 
were lured on to a change in sentiment, 
which comes to the same thing. There 
is one passage in Dr. Guy’s evidence 
which is very apt for our purpose. He 
had been narrating the case of a gilder 
afflicted with trembling paralysis caused 
by mercury fumes; he had suggested to 
the employer an easy method of getting 
rid of the fumes, and the employer had 
agreed. “I called after a few days and 
found that he contemplated some altera- 
tion in his premises in two or three 
months’ time, that he thought of a plan 
which seemed to him preferable, and 
would then adopt it. Though evidently 
a humane and intelligent man, he seemed 
to think as little of delay as if the health 
and life of a fellow creature were not in 
question. Thus it is with all classes. They 
form a low estimate of the value of life 
and health. A man dies and another re- 
places him without cost to the employer 
.... Even the educated classes are ren- 
dered in some degree indifferent to human 
life by a false theory which I believe orig- 
inated with a religious and humane man, 
or if not is certainly entertained by many 
such men, viz.—that plagues and con- 
sumptions were intended by Providence 
to keep down a redundant population. 
We now know better.” The issue is 
joined. A few years earlier it was left 
to men like Sadler who was a Tory, and 
was accused of being reactionary and 
obscurantist, to enter a protest against 
the doctrine. The poor who were mar- 
tied were advised by enlightened people 
not to have children, and married or 
unmarried, to clear out of the country. 
Prudential checks and emigration were 
a panacea for social distress. So long as 
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the conflict was between Radical and 
Tory separated by a Whig buffer it would 
not have much result. But now a new 
force was entering the arena. In a sense 
it was the force of philanthropy, but 
whereas philanthropy and politics had 
hitherto been content to act side by side, 
not much interfering with one another, 
a change has now taken place. The phil- 
anthropist wields the weapons of statis- 
tics. He comes along with imperturbable 
insouciance and says, “We now know 
better. ‘We’ are not theorists, but men 
of science; we know all the ills that 
flesh is heir to, we have diagnosed them, 
treated them and cured them; we have 
not recoiled before the deadly miasmata, 
and standing forlorn but constant at our 
post have watched the victims die. In 
the conflict we have learned the causes 
and we propound the remedy. Plagues 
and consumptions are not sent by Provi- 
dence, and however they may be sent it 
is our business to banish them. If you 
are afraid of a “redundant population” — 
obviously people can die without your 
assistance, but if you are persuaded by 
us that the strength of nations lies in a 
healthy populace then have done with 
administrative nihilism. Co-ordinate your 
sanitary authorities, purge your cities, let 
clean air blow, fresh water enter, and let 
the people live. We have striven, some 
ef us have perished in the service of al- 
leviation,—now it is yours, O State, to 
organise the service of prevention.” 

Such is the doctor’s wager of battle. 
He is no politician. We do not know, 
nor need we care, to what party Dr. Guy 
belonged. The doctor appears not as poli- 
tician, but as sociologist and philanthro- 

This study of types of agitation leads 
to a recognition of the philanthropist as 
sociologist, a rapprochement which marks 
clearly the distinction between the phil- 
anthropy which the 19th century inher- 
ited from the 18th, and the social politics 
which it has transmitted to the 20th. I 
have already pointed out how much more 
numerous benevolent associa “ions have be- 
come during the period under review. 
Many present-day societies continue to 
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work in isolation, ignorant of what others 
are doing and regardless of the public im- 
plication of their own enterprise. That 
was the characteristic of the 18th century 
when societies had almost the proud sep- 
aration of Leibnitzian monads. It is fa- 
miliar still, but it is not characteristic. A 
great advance was made in the effort to 
organise charity. However faulty the 
first theory of organisation may be, it is 
recognition of the public nature of prob- 
lems of distress. 


Philanthropy pressed far enough must 
by its own inherent nature become a doc- 
trine of society, and the philanthropist a 
sociologist. 


We are then led on to discern a neg- 
lected element of Sociology. Exactly in 
proportion as he becomes an agitator does 
the philanthropist universalize his prob- 
lem. His subject matter ceases to be 
“these boys” and becomes “this society.” 
It is not possible for the philanthropist 
or the agitator, still less for the man who 
combines the two characters, to proceed 
in the cool and unconcerned manner of 
the mere observer. Far as he may banish 
action from him, it was a practical end 
which first impelled him to think, and 
even his most recondite studies will be 
touched with something of that social 
enthusiasm which first called him to 
sociological enquiries. 


Let us put this development from 
philanthropist to sociologist in another 
form, for it is worth some trouble to 


understand. The early philanthropist at- 
tacked particular abuses, and failed to 


remedy them because he treated them as 
particular; the modern sociological agita- 
tor regards every abuse in its relation to 
the whole range of social life, that is to 
say he adopts the method of science. But 
at the same time scientific method is 
given practical driving force by the in- 
fusion of the philanthropic mood. 


Method and mood do not always exist 
in the same mind. That is a misfortune, 
but, as we shall see when we come to 
study “the agitated mass,” it is not a 
fatal defect. When they do co-exist we 
have the perfect agitator, who fully and 
adequately expresses the philanthropic 
ideal. Philanthropy’s highest distinction 
is to produce a perfect agitator. 


Let it be admitted that when we have 
found him he will not be a good poli- 
tician. It is not his to do, but what is 
much more difficult, a very labour of 
Hercules, to insist on the end for which 
action is to be undertaken. If that is true 
of the perfect agitator, it is much more 
applicable to the actual embodiments 
of him with whom we are familiar. The 
philanthropist must conquer the last in- 
firmity of trying to be practical. He will 
be in the world of action and therefore 
not “academic,” but not of that world 
and therefore no politician. He should 
combine the detachment of the recluse 
with the aggressiveness of the demagogue. 


From B. Kirkman Gray, 
Philanthropy and the State. 


London: P. S. King & Son, 1908, 
pp. 47-50, 315-16. 


The library of the future is envisioned by R. K. Waldron of Oregon State College 
Library in the March, 1958, issue of College and Research Libraries. While the 
librarian, freed of clerical tasks by automatic electronic systems, becames an intel- 
lectual again, the scientists and academician are better served. The library will be 
a vast data-storage center for reference materials. The unsatisfactory small library, 
with its high costs, will disappear. The storage center will transmit the visual and 
graphic knowledge of mankind via a closed TV circuit to homes, research centers, 
industrial establishments, etc. By direct facsimile transmission the patron may obtain 


what he wishes on his television screen. “Everyone will have a ‘library card’ in his 
TV set.” 
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The Environment of Political Science 
: (An Editorial) 

Political scientists dwell haplessly in the border marches of human science, 
suffering from domestic and foreign turmoil, Our external environment seems 
particularly to be pressing for attention now. 

The National Science Foundation has just determined that it will support social 
science other than Political Science. So we must decide whether to combat this 
theoretically illogical policy or to turn to Congress or another group for independent 
recognition. PROD’S vicw is that the policy-science portion of all social sciences 
may be best sustained in an autonomous position connected to the legislative branch 
of government. (I, 5, May ’58, 42-3). 

Opportunities for travel and residence abroad w'li continue to multiply, tending 
to disorganize faculties and deprive students at home. Inquiry is needed on the 
optimal size of Political Science groupings, into the dogma of the “balanced de- 
partment,” and into curricula that produce inter-university barriers by monopolizing 
students. 

Research opportunities will also continue to expand. How can justice be done 
to teaching? How can we avoid giving over teaching to those who cannot tolerate 
research? How can inquiry be freed of dictation by sponsoring groups? 

Classrooms will be more crowded. Teaching standards in most schools will 
deteriorate. More foreign students, coming under political auspices, will become 
the enervating wards of our faculties. Government funds will add ever more 
mediocre students to a student body that is, in Political Science at least, already 
too low in quality. (Even now, departments that boast of getting better students 
might correctly brag of their increased ability to bribe students away from other 
schools and departments.) Can the profession resist the trend to keep Johnny 
in school until he has fathered a typical American family? 

Legislative investigating committees are not now threatening, and_ political 
scientists might examine this weapon’s possibilities when its muzzle is turned che 
other way: governmental secrecy snatches the “specimens” from under our “micro- 
scopes”; radio and TV need constant testing of their bizarre notions of the public 
interest; good studies of executive agencies are as rare as whooping cranes. 

No cure for the cramp in publishing is in prospect. An idea or monograph 
should be publishable if it will appeal to 500 responsible persons. But no com- 
mercial publisher can use this formula. Most university presses are replicas of the 
commercial houses. Seeking an outlet for one’s writing is so burdensome and time- 
consuming that the APSA itself should provide an authors’ agency for its members. 

External professional communications need attention. Intelligent criticism of 
the other social sciences should occupy more political scientists. Our policy science 
function would demand this presumptuous effort. 

We need more systematic data-gathering, translation facilities and intelligence- 
sorting machinery. Quick and cheap means of knowing what is going on, and 
of tuning in to desired activities, are required. 

Should all of these environmental be solved at the convention of 
political scientists next week, we would return with a list of internal problems 
in the next number of PROD. 


COVER: “Correctional Institute,“ a iba contained in a proposal by Anna M. Kross, Commis- 
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ss today as it did fifty years ago. Those sciences which might shed light on the urgent problums of 
crime are.permitted to develop in isolation from practical issues and to turn out professionals with 
experience in the treatment of offenders.” 
SEPTEMBER, 1959 39 
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PROD is an informal, independent, bi- 
monthly Journal. It collects and circulates 
information and ideas about researches 
that might advance man’s knowledge of 
public policy and political behavior. 
PROD seeks to 
Criticize policy research. 
Ease communications among 
scholars. 
“ut new theories before the 
field. 
Make politicial theory more 
operational. 
Accommodate the tools of 
other disciplines to the 
science of policy. 
Promote consensus on the 
subjects and priorities 
of study. 
Improve social research 
ign and organization. 
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